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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Salmagundi. 

Mr.  Editor  The  last  number  of  the  F arin- 
er  and  Planter  was  received  two  days  ago,  and 
I  have  examined  the  Premium  List  for  1858, 
and  will  now  offer  to  your  readers  the  first 
chapter  of  my  objections  to  it. 

The  time  is  past  when  premiums  were  of¬ 
fered  with  a  view  to  restore  the  fertility  of*  Our 
fields,  directly,  by  awarding  them  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  improved.  We  all  know  that  fer¬ 
tility  may  he  restored  by  an  expense  that  can¬ 
not  pay.  We  do  not  need  to  be  informed  what 
may  be  grown  on  any  specific  measure  of  land, 
regardless  of  cost.  For,  like  the  Indian’s  gun, 
the  crop  “may  cost  more  than  it  comes  to.” — 
The  particular  knowledge  needed,  is,  how  to 
produce  the  largest  crop  with  the  least  outlay 


of  capitol  and  labor;  in  other  words,  howto 
get  the  largest  profit  for  the  agricultural  labor 
and  capital,  either  in  crops  or  improvement  in 
the  fertility  of  our  land,  or  both.  If  the  cost 
of  crop  is  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  the  land 
not  improved,  it  ought  not  to  receive  a  premi¬ 
um,  no  matter  how  enormous  it  might  be.  If 
the  deterioration  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  soil  is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  crop, 
the  experiment  is  worthless,  and  should  not 
receive  a  premium.  The  Premium  List  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  largest  amount 
of  useful  imformation  to  the  tnen  who  follow 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  for  a  living.  The 
fund  which  furnishes  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  premiums,  is  principally  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  and  therefore  contributed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  or  not;  and  we  are,  therefore,  in  honor 
hound  so  to  manage  as  to  give  back  an 
equivalent  for  what  we  receive.  We  should, 
in  our  arrangements,  avoid,  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  gambling  principle,  and  adopt,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  instructive  principle.  The  am¬ 
bition  of  competitors  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  to  deserve  the  premium,  for  that  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  many  more  than  can  obtain  one. — 
The  largest  crop  may  depend  on  the  season  or 
other  accidental  circumstance,  hut  the  instruct¬ 
ive  character  of  the  report  or  experiment,  is 
matter  of  more  certainty,  at  the  same  timo 
that  it  is  more  valuable  to  the  community,  more 
honorable  to  the  individual,  and  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  return  to  the  State  for  her  munificence. 
For  these  reasons  I  insist  that  the  award  of  the 
premiums  for  field  crops,  should  depend  on  the 
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instructive  character  of  the  reports  presented,  ta¬ 
ken  in  connection  with  th.e  arnounfiof the  crop — - 
that  the  smaller  crop,  with  the  'most  instruct* 
ive  report,  should  be  preferred  to  the  larger 
crop  and  less  instructive  report. 

If  any  member  happens  to  have  a  rich  bot¬ 
tom  to  make  com  on,  or  a  rich  field  to  make 
wheat  on,  and  the  Society  gives  them  the  thir¬ 
ty  dollar  premium  from  now  until  doomsday. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand  how 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
bene  fit  ted  by  knowing  it.  But  if  the  experi¬ 
menter  presents- a  new  variety,  better,  by  being 
a  surer  crop,  or  yielding  better  than  those  in 
common  use;  or  he  plants  and  cultivates  and 
manures- in  such  way  as  to  make  more  with  the 
same  labor  and  expense  ;  or  if  he  has  adopted 
a  system  of  rotation  that  improves  the  land 
and  makes  an  equal  crop,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  I  can 
understand  how  the  premium  is  deserving,  and 
how  the  State  is  to  be  benefited  to  the  amount 
of  the  cost  of  the  premium. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  wants  of  our  agriculture  is,  to  know  what  the 
crop  costs.  I  mean  the  price  of  production  and 
the  deterioration  or  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  included.  Both  these  considerations  are 
indispensable  to  the  adoption  of  any  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  rational  system  of  genera!  ameliora¬ 
tion  in  our  practice.  I  know  that  both  branch¬ 
es  of  this  calculation  require  labor ,  care ,  study 
and  ability.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  exact  pre¬ 
cision  is  not  attainable,  but  approximate  truth 
may  be  had,  and  the  importance  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  demands  the  attempt  at  our  hands. 

Experiments  on  one  acre  can  be  made  as  in. 
structive  as  on  twenty  or  fifty.  And  as  we 
cannot  expect  by  our  premiums  to  pay  men  to 
make  the  State  rich,  I  perceive  no  good  reason 
for  offering  premiums  for  the  production  of 
twenty  or  fifty  acres.  If  premiums  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  production  of  one  acre,  the  number 
of  competitors  would  be,  most  likely,  gie'atly 
increased.  And  our  experience  teaches  that 
the  reports  for  one  acre  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  as  instructive  as  on  fifty,  and  the  ten  dol¬ 
lar  premiums  been  'Worth  as  much  to  the  State 
as  the  thirty  dollar  premiums.  For  all  useful 
purposes  we  might  as  well  have  offered  three 
ten  dollar  premiums,  either  of  which  would 
have  been  just  as  valuable' as  the  one  th at  cost 
thirty.  The  ten  dollar  premiums,  or  rather  the 
one  acre  premiums,  do  not  exclude,  the  fifty 
ere  competitor,  but  the  fifty  acres  are  within 
ahe  reach  only  of  the  wealthy,  and,  therefore, 
tbeing  to  that  class  an 'exclusive  privilege,  that 


is,  on  account  of  that  exclusiveness,  objectiona¬ 
ble..  1  insist  that  our  Premium  List  should  be' 
so  arranged  as  to  give  every  member  a"  fair  and 
equal  chance  at  the  honors  of  the  Society  ;  at 
the. shine  time  that  they  are  secured,  as  far  as 
possible,  only  to  those  who  have,  by  their  study,- 
industry,  enterprize  and  intelligence,  deserved 
them. 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  previ¬ 
ous  history  of  the  piece  of  ground  on  which 
the  premium  grew,  and  a  description  of  it  al¬ 
so.  What  is  its  geological  formation?  Is  it 
level  or  rolling?  Sandy  or  clayey .?  Is 'its 
exposure  North,  South,  East,  West,  or  what? 
What  grew  on  it  last  year  and  the  previous, 
two  years?  What  was  the  character  of  the 
season,  and  the  amount  of  the  crop  each  year  ? 
How  was  it  plowed,  _  how  deep,  how  manured, - 
&c.,  &c.?  The  answers  to  all  these  questions 
are  necessary  to  determine  the  practical  value 
of  any  system  of  management  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  premium  crop.  The  variety  planted, 
the  manner  of  preparation  and  cultivation,  are 
also  necessary  to  be  known.  These  questions 
can  all  be  answered  much  more  truthfully  and 
with  less  trouble,  if  the  field  crop  premiums 
were  confined  to  theone  acre  quantity  of  land. 
The  competitors  could  then,  from  year  to 
year,  experiment  on  the  same  spot,  and  the 
experiments  be  with  facility  systematized.' 

If  the  eighty  dollars  worth  of  premiums  of¬ 
fered  for  the  production  of  short  staple  cot¬ 
ton,  had  been  in  eight  premiums  instead  of 
four,  coupled  with  the  proper  questions  to  be 
answered  in  the  reports,  we  should  all  have 
stood  on  equal  footing,  and  the  chances  for  im¬ 
provement  been  just  twice  as  great  as  they 
are  now.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  corn 
and  wheat.  The  premiums  had  jast'asAvCll 
been  all  of  the  same  size.  For  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  1st.,  2nd.,  3rd.,  and  so  on,  would  have 
been.all  sufficient  as  distinctions  in  tlie  grades 
of  honor  received  by  the  competitors. 

As  I  shall  have  more  to  say  when  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  of  the  Premium  List  for  1858, 
I  now  advertise  all  that  may  he  disposed  to 
volunteer  defence  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
I  tee,  that  they  may  save  themselves  all  trouble 
on  that  score.  Iam  discussing  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  discuss  the  Premium  List,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  hold  no  body  responsible  for  it,  and  if 
I  was,  it  would  he  the  State  Society,  for  it  is, 
in  reality,  the  act  of  that  Society.  My  object 
is  not  to  find  fault,  but  to  offer  considerations 
to  your  readers,  why  I  think  our  policy  needs, 
or  would  be  more  efficient  by  being  modified 
in  some  respects.  •  Rigmarole, 

Potts  Cove,  April  ^th,)  1858. 
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For  tho  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Book  Farming. 

We  are  fully  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  book 
fanning  is  held  in  great  contempt  by  a  portion 
of  our  agricultural  brethren,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion,  as  things  have  been,  that 
this  contempt  is  well  merited,  because  most 
of  our  agricultural  writers  publish  through  our 
agricultural  journals,  articles  founded  upon,  or 
resulting  from  scientific  investigations,  and  not 
upon  actual  and  fair  experiment.  An  agricul¬ 
turist  conceiving  an  idea  new  to  him,  is  very 
apt  to  put  it  upon  paper  and  send  it  to  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  journal  for  publication,  without  hav¬ 
ing  tried  it — or  perhaps  he  sends  it  after  trial 
and  success,  but  does  not  state  the  particulars 
of  his  trial.  The  readers  ofthe  journal  in  which 
it  is  published,  try  it,  and  fail — hence,  they  con¬ 
clude  book  farming,  is  all  humbug — but  not  so. 
If  the  agriculturist  above  referred  to,  had  con¬ 
ducted  his  experiment  fairly  and  correctly,  the 
result  would  have  been  differently.  Let  us  il¬ 
lustrate  this:  An  enterprisiug  agriculturist 
conceives  an  ide&and  institutes  an  experiment. 
He  succeeds  the  first  year;  he  continues  his 
experiment  with  success  the  second  year. — 
The  third  year  is  a  failure  with  hitn,  and  all 
others  that  followed  him.  He  is  laughed  at, 
and  pronounced  a  humbug  ;  when  perhaps  if 
he  had  continued  his  experiment  carefully- 
ascertaining  the  character  of  his  soil — had  kept 
a  memorandum  of  how  and  when  he  prepared 
it  for  the  seed,  when  and  how  he  planted,  and 
when  and  how  each  working  was  conducted. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  should  have  had  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  three 
times  each  day.  Besides  this,  he  should  have 
had  a  rain  guage  on  the  spot,  to  ascertain  how 
much  water  fell  on  his  land — at  what  times, 
and  in  what  quantity.  And  still  more,  he 
should  have  had  a  hydrometer  to  ascertain  and 
note,  three  times  a  day,  how  much  moisture 
the  atmosphere  contained.  If  he  had  noted 
all  these  facts,  and  compared  and  digested  them, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  true 
cause  of  his  success  and  his  failures  ;  and  if  he 
had  stated  them  to  others,  they  might  have 
known  whether  to  attempt  to  follow  him,  and 
to  what  to  ascribe  their  failure  andsuccess. — 
This  is  the  only  way  to  conduct  agricultural 
experiments,  to  make  them  really  valuable. 

If  any  one  smitten  with  book  farming,  be¬ 
lieving  in  what  ever  he  sees  in  print,  should  try 
to  imitate  it,  the  chances  are  five  to  one.  that  he 
will  fail.  And  thus  books  and  journals  of  ag¬ 
riculture  fall  into  just  contempt. 


But  if  agriculturists  would  try  experiments 
fairly — keep  all  the  records  we  have  suggested, 
and  report  faithfully,  all  the  particulars — not 
only  of  success,  but  of  failure ;  you  will  see  at 
once  that  agricultural  books  and  journals  would 
become  invaluable,  as  records  of  the  ideas  and 
experiments  of  others,  and  spread  more  light 
abroad  in  one  year,  than  would  be  shed  in  twen¬ 
ty  centuries  of  isolated  and  imperfect  experi¬ 
ment,  such  as  characterize  agriculture  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Sparrowgrass. 

Little  Branch,  April  6th,  1858. 

Remarks — Our  friend  “Sparrowgrass”  need  not 
give  himself  any  trouble  about  oar  “trouble"  in  edit¬ 
ing  his  communications,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  note.  Let  him  write  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
without  the  fear  of  troubling  us.  Let  us  hear  from 
him  at  all  times,  when  he  feels  in  the  humor  to  write  • 
and  especially  how  the  “Old  House  Field"  is  progress¬ 
ing  in  ihe  way  of  improvement. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 
- - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Signs  of  the  Weather. 

Mr.  Editor: — Every  people  have,  and  al¬ 
most  every  individual  has  some  sign  by  which 
tojudge  of  the  “ weather ”  and  its  probable  chan¬ 
ges  in  advance.  A  reliable  prognostic  of  the 
weather  is  of  more  value  to  the  mariner,  per¬ 
haps,  than  to  any  other  class  ;  and  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  I  think,  next. 

The  wind,  as  an  element  of  the  “weather” 
has  undoubtedly  laws  to  which  it  conforms 
with  more  or  less  uniformity.  Lieutenant  Mau¬ 
ry  has  laid  the  maratime  world  under  lasting 
obligation  to  him  by  discovering  and  mapping 
out  certain  of  these  laws  that  govern  the 
winds  on  the  ocean.  May  we  not  hope  that 
some  inductive  mind  will  rise,  who  will  lay 
hold  on  the  facts  already  known,  and  collect¬ 
ing  others,  reduce  them  to  something  like  rulo 
or  system  ;  thereby  gaining  our  lasting  grati¬ 
tude  by  enabling  us  to  understand  as  much  of 
winds  on  land,  as  is  known  of  them  cn  the  sea. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  here  in  Abbe¬ 
ville  District,  at  least,  the  wind  will  shift,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  to  the  right;  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  if  you  stand  with  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  in  your  face  from  the  South,  it  will  blow 
next  from  the  S.W.  or  W. ;  next  from  the  N. 
W.,  1ST.  or  N.E. ;  and  so  on  around  the  point 
of  the  compass.  Of  course  it  does  not  always 
proceed  with  the  same  regularity,  nor  does  it 
sometimes  proceed  at  all,  for  it  may  stand  and 
blow  a  week  from  one  point,  but  when  it  does 
shift,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 
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Again,  all  have  noticed  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  points  that  the  wind  blows  from  much 
more  than  from  others;  for  instance,  it  shows, 
I  think,  a  preference  something  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:  S.W.,  S.,  YV.,  N.E.,  S.E.,  N.YV. 
—wind  directly  from  the  N.  or  E.  being  very 
rare.  In  making  its  circles  it  will  pass  some¬ 
times  in  a  few  minutes,  half  round  the  hori¬ 
zon,  but  generally  it  proceeds  more  slowly 
around  the  different  points  of  the  compass, 
passing  some  hastily,  and  hanging  at  others. 

The  above  I  have  noticed  for  several  years, 
and  I  will  only  give  one  corollary  that  I  think 
is  fairly  deducible  from  it,  and  which  has  been 
of  service  tome,  viz.:  Never  kill  hogs  with 
the  wind  in  the  N.  E.,  as  is  often  done  ;  for  the 
next  shift  will  be  to  the  South,  consequently 
warm  ;  but  kill  with  the  wind  in  the  YVest, 
and  you  may  count  on  cold  weather  for  some 
days,  as  a  general  rule.  W.  L.  A. 

Remarks. — We  believe  our  correspondent  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  views  of  the  shifting  of  the  wind.  We 
have  observed  it  for  now  many  years,  since  hearing 
an  old  man  state  that  he  had  never  known  a  North 
wind  to  shift  to  the  N.  W.  or  West  directly  to  the 
left,  but  always  to  the  right,  by  the  way  of  the  East, 
South,  &c. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

- - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

A  Defence. 

Mr.  Editor: — “A  multitude  of  scribblers 
daily  pester  the  world  with  their  insufferable 
stuff.” 

With  a  venture  of  being  classed  among  the 
above,  we  must  beg  of  you  a  small  space  and 
a  little  patience — premising  in  the  outset  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  reply  from  no  one — not  even  from  “One 
of  the  Clerks  in  the  Office/’  since  we  know 
that  he,  like  ourself,  is  heartily  tired  of  this 
hackneyed  subject — the  late  State  Fair. 

“One  of  the  Clerks”  decapitates  in  regular 
succession,  all  the  “fault-finders,”  and  second 
on  his  list,  1‘ does  up”  your  humble  correspon¬ 
dent. 

tfow,  we  thought  that  Mr.  Stokes’ beautiful 
specimens  of  book-binding  should  have  been 
prominent  as  premium-deserving  articles;  and 
that  it  should  not  have  been  necessary  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  call  upon  the  Secretary,  to  secure  Mr. 
Stokes  a  premium. 

We  thought  too,  thatthe  “goatskin  vest, ’’that 

‘‘fancy  miscellaneous,”  did  not  deserve  a  two 
dollar  and  a  half  premium,  because  the  vest 
was  not  worth  a  premium  ;  and  if  a  tailor  had 
made  it,  it  would  not  have  been  awarded  one; 
but  the  ladies — bless  them,  we  would  give 


each  of  them  a  premium  if  we  could,  because 
we  love  the  sex  generally,  whether  they  raise 
goats  or  children,  make  vests  or - . 

We  thought,  too,  those  axes  ought  to  have 
received  a  premium,  but  we  heard  the  owner 
say  he  never  got  one. 

We  thought,  too,  those  turnips  were  beauti¬ 
ful,  &c.;  and  those  “carrots  and  parsnips” — 
were  they  not  awarded  under  the  head  of  veg¬ 
etables?  Certainly  they  were. 

The  plowing  match,  too  ;  we  can’t  retract  a 
thing  we  have  said  about  it,  because  all  we  said 
was  true.  We  will  only  ask,  who  took  the 
premium  for  ‘‘the  best  one  horse  turning  plow?” 
Was  his  plow  ‘‘over  the  fence?”  Was  it  test¬ 
ed?  Certainly  not.  It  was  all  the  week  of 
the  Fair  way  up  yonder  by  the  gate.  What 
made  it  the  best  rooter  stock  turning  plow  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Fair  1 

We  hope  the  authoritative  “Clerk”  and  the 
“rest  of  the  Committee”  are  still  surviving, 
and  may  live  long  to  do  many  noble  acts  for 
our  agricultural  wants. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  ‘‘One  of  the  Clerks”  made 
‘‘game”  of  our  article — dissected  it — turned  it 
over  and  riddled  it  again;  but,  like  Galeo,  “we 
eared  for  none  of  these  things;”  we  only  feel 
chagrined  because  he  called  us  a  bachelor.  We 
would  sooner  be  called  a  drone,  a  bandit,  a 
marauder — yes,  anything  in  preference  to  a 
ba-che-lor.  O,  if  “One  of  the  Clerks”  could 
only  see  us  as  we  came  in  at  nightfall  from  our 
daily  labors,  he  would  never  have  thought  we 
were  a  bachelor.  A  sweet  wife  and  two  little 
pets  are  arrows  in  our  quiver  not  to  be  shot 
from  a  bachelor’s  bow. 

One  word  more,  Mr.  Editor,  and  we  have 
done.  “Chinquepin  Ridge”  has  doffed  his 
nome  de  plume ,  and  reveals  himself  as  the  ven¬ 
erable  Dr.  Barratt.  When  we  wrote  our  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  had  no  idea  who  “Chinquepin  Ridge’’ 
was,  or  we  would  not  have  rubbed  him  so  se¬ 
verely.  However,  our  article  was  only  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  thoughts  we  still  entertain.  The 
Doctor’s  ‘‘Climatology”  article  may  be  scien¬ 
tifically  true;  it  most  certainly  is  truly  scien¬ 
tific,  and  being  no  man  of  scienee,  we  don’t 
pretend  to  understand  it.  Until  we  have  more 
age,  more  experience  in  planting,  become  more 
scientific, 'and  know  more  of ‘‘climatology,”  we 
cannot  presume  to  sign  ourself  other  than  your 
very  humble  servant  and  friend, 

Perkins,  Jr. 

Poverty  Place,  March  31st,  1858. 

Cabbages,  like  corn,  “grow  by  hoeing  and 
not  without.” 
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For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

The  Advantages  of  Deep  PloAving. 

Maj.  Seaborn — My  Dear  Sir  : — As  I  have 
the  science  of  agriculture  and  your  individual 
prosperity  at  heart,  I  cannot  more  profitably) 
I  suppose,  employ  your  time  and  patience,  or 
illustrate  the  decided  advantages  of  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  better,  than  give  you  the  result  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  experiment  of  the  Hon.  N.  W.  Woodfin, 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Woodfin  is  a  profound 
lawyer  and  a  judicious  husbandman  of  the 
“Old  North  State.”  I  proceed  forthwith  to 
give  you  his  admirable  suggestions,  hoping  they 
may  materially  aid  you.  In  a  letter  to  my¬ 
self,  the  Hon.  gentleman  says:  “I  raised  in 
1855,  on  7f  acres  of  land,  855  bushels  of  corn, 
and  on  20  acres,  including  this  1800  bushels, 
or  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  being  the  best  parts 
of  a  large  field,  not  planted  with  a  view  of 
measuring.  The  best  grew  on  upland — a  stiff, 
red  clay,  near  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  extend¬ 
ing  into  a  reclaimed  maple  swamp,  which  had 
been  10  years  in  timothy,  without  manure.— 
The  ridge  land  had  been  wornout  before  I  pur¬ 
chased  it,  in  1838.  It  had  been  manured  and 
cropped  in  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  clover,  on  a 
five  years  shift;  had,  however,  been  for  four- 
years  in  clover,  and  generally  fed  off  to  stock. 
I>had  enclosed  several  acres  of  it  to  fatten  my 
hogs;  in  two  years  about  80  were  put  on  it, 
and  the  corn  cut  and  hauled  in  while  green, 
and  leaves  scattered  over  the  ground  abundant¬ 
ly,  so  as  to  be  rooted  in  by  the  stock.  It  had 
been  in  corn  the  last  year,  ’54 — after  being  sub¬ 
soiled  from  11  to  12  inches,  was  top-dressed  in 
February, ’55,  with  barn  yard  manure — I  sup¬ 
pose  not  more  than  30  two-horse  loads  per 
acre,  and  turned  in  pretty  deeply.  The  low- 
ground  was  well  drained,  and  had  been  in  corn 
the  year  previous,  '54,  also.  It  was  subsoiled 
to  about  the  same  depth,  with  a  little  manure. 
On  the  best  of  it  none  was  put — a  portion  was 
exhausted,  sandy  land,  on  the  river’s  edge.  That 
was  well  top-dressed  with  swamp  muck,  and 
about  thirty  loads  of  barn  yard  mauure,  and 
plowed  shalloio.  The  ground  was  well  stir¬ 
red  before  planting,  a  single  furrow  run  on 
a  level  surface,  and  the  corn  dropped  in  it  and 
covered  with  a  plow.  I  drill,  certainly.  Placed 
these  rows  three  feet  apart,  except  on  the  san¬ 
dy  land,  where  they  were  3£,  planted  one  grain 
of  medium  size,  at  the  distance  of  about  8 
inches  in  the  strongest  soil,  and  ranging  it  from 
that  to  12  inches,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  land.  Soon  after  the  corn  is  up,  the  plow 
is  run  near  it,  throwing  the  earth  from  the 


corn,  and  replanting.  It  is  then  cultivated  in 
the  usual  way,  plowing,  however,  as  shallow 
as  possible,  and  at  farthest,  once  in  two  weeks. 
This  was  worked  about  every  12  days,  putting  a 
little  earth  to  the  corn.  I  should  have  said  that 
the  roller  was  passed  over  the  sandy  part  at 
planting.  The  largest  corn  is  not  the  best  for 
us,  it  requires  too  much  distance.” 

I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  been  thus  particular,  in 
order  that  the  farmers  and  planters — the  men 
who  feed  and  clothe  mankind — may  know  the 
benefits,  marked  as  they  are,  of  disintegrating 
the  soil. 

The  subsoil  plow  is  the  grand  eureka  of  the 
planter.  It  is  that  which  is  revolutionizing 
this  country  and  making  fresh  and  vigorous 
our  apparently  wornout  soils.  Wonderous 
changes  has  it  already  wrought.  It  is  to  plant¬ 
ing,  what  machinery  is  to  manufacturing.  The 
great  renovator  and  beautifier  of  all  kinds  and 
every  variety  of  soils.  I  consider  it  the  very 
key  to  unlock  the  hidden  treasures  of  our  earth. 
My  brother  agriculturists,  use  this  key — plow 
deeply. 

With  the  very  best  wishes  for  you,  dear  Ma¬ 
jor,  socially,  pecuniarily,  and  above  all,  reli¬ 
giously,  I  must,  with  all  honesty  and  sinceri¬ 
ty,  subscribe  myself, 

Truly  yours,  W.  S.  Dogan, 

Sylvama,  March  23d.,  1858. 

- .gm  - - 

Cholic  and  Scratches. 

A  subscriber  and  a  M.  D.,  in  making  his  remiltan- 
ces  for  1858,  gives  us  the  recipes  which  will  be  found 
below  : 

I  send  you  a  couple  of  recipes,  which  I  have 
found  extremely  useful  in  the  treatment  of  that 
most  excellent  animal,  the  horse.  They  may 
be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

For  Cholic. — Tinct.  asafoetida,  4  oz. ;  lauda¬ 
num,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pt.  Drench,  and  repeat 
in  one  hour  if  not  relieved.  (The  tinct.  of  as- 
afoetida  is  prepared  by  digesting  2  ozs.  of  the 
gum  in  a  pt.  of  good  whiskey,  10  days.) 

The  other  is  a  remedy  for  scratches,  which,  if 
used  in  the  early  stage,  will  not  fail.  Into 
melted  lard  stir  as  much  soot  as  possible,  wash 
the  affected  part  welb  and  anoint  twice  a  day. 
Unlike  the  other  remedies  for  this  malady,  it 
is  a  soothing  one. 

I  remain  yours,  truly,  C.  W.  H. 

Maybenton,  April  2nd,  1858. 

A  Very  Strong  Water-Proof  Glib. — Take 
common  glue  and  after  preparing  it  in  the  usu¬ 
al  manner  for  using,  add  gradually  aLout  one- 
eight  in  quantity  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  stirring 
it  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  mixed. 
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We  fLijel  tbs  following  extract  •fro.m  the  report  of 
tire  Pr.eside.ut  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail  Road,  in  the 
‘•Railroad  Record,”  and  for  information  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  not  have  seen  tire  President’s  report, 
we  transfer  it  to  our  columns.  It  will,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
terest  many  who  will  not  discover  in  it  that  great  and 
impracticable  Maelstrom  that  is  to  swallow  up  all  the 
resources  of  the  State,  that  many  of  our  wise  legisla¬ 
tors  would  make  the  people  believe. 

We  have  intended  visiting  the  Tunnel,  in  order  to 
examine  and  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  up  to  date,  which,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  is  quite  encouraging  of  ha  early -completion ; 
hut  we  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  do  so — hope  in 
our  next  number,  however,  to  be  able  to  “report  pro¬ 
gress.” — Ed.  F-  &  J’. 

Blue  Ridge  Rail  Road  in  South  Carolina. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
this  roacl  was  held  in  Charleston,  on  Nov.  17, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  elected  directors 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

Hon.  Edward  Frost,  Hon.  .Charles  Macbeth, 
Mayor  of  Charleston,  Henry  Gourdin,  C.  M. 
Furman,  G.  A.  Tretiholm,  Robert  Adger,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Dukes,  Chas.  T.  Lowndes,  Win.  C. 
Heyward. 

Hon.  Edward  Frost  was  subsequently  elect¬ 
ed  President,  and  Win.  11.  Peronneau,  Secrata¬ 
ry  and  Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  President  contains  an 
elaborate  expose  of  the  condition,  prospects, 
and  resources  of  the  company.  We  make  such 
extracts  as  will  show  the  condition  of  the  work 
and  the  finances  of  thp  road  : 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  work 
which  has  heen  done,  and  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Road,  it  will  be,  convenient  to  di¬ 
vide  it  into  sections. 

FROM  ANDERSON  TO  PENDLETON. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Greenville 
and  Columbia  Railroad,  near  Anderson,  the 
Blue  R  idge Hoad  passes  by  a  deep  cut  through 
the  town,  and  proceeds  across  a  hilly  country, 
thirteen  miles  to  Pendleton,  crossing  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Twenty-Six  Mile  Creek  over  a  bridge 
three  hundred  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high,  and  the  valley  of  Twenty-Three 
Mile  Creek  over  a  bridge  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  sixty-one  feet  high. 

The  grading  is  finished,  and  a  part  of  the 
Anderson  Depot  ground,  sufficient  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  filled  and  leveled.  The  .road  is  comple¬ 
ted  for  five  miles;  the  cross-ties  to  Pendleton 
contracted  for  and  delivered  on  the  line  a  great 
part  of  the  way  ;  and  the  rails,  chairs  and  spikes, 
for  the  section,  are  imported.  Nine  hundred 
tons  are  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  are. at  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Depot, 
under  bond  for  the  duties,  because  specie  could 
not  be  procured  to  pay  them-,  except  at  a  large 
premium.  One  firstciass  locomotive,  ten  grav¬ 
el,  and  ten  platform  cars  have  been  purchased 
and  are  employed  on  the  road,  conveying  mate¬ 
rial,  widening  the  cut  at  Anderson,  and  filling 
up  the  depot  grounds.  The  masonry  for  the 
bridge  over  Twenty-Three  Mile  Creek  is  fin¬ 


ished.  The  timber  for  the  bridge  is  procured, 
and  the  workmen  are  framing  it.  The  trestle 
over  Twenty-Six  Mile  Creek  will  be  finished  by 
the  first  of  December;  and  early  in  the  next 
year  the  trains  will  be  running  from  Anderson 
to  Pendleton.  (They  are  now  running. — Ed.) 

The  building  of  the  masonry  atTwenty-Six 
Mile  Creek  was  delayed,  because  a  deep  and 
heavy  cut,  this  side  of  it,  was  not  finished  until 
September.  No  suitable  rock  is  found  near  the 
creek.  The  contractor  was  engaged  for  some 
time  quarrying  rock  at  Honeapath,  on  the  G. 
&  C.  R.  R.,  17  miles  below  Anderson.  His 
hands  are  now  employed  at  the  quarry  of  Col. 
W„.  Alston  Hayne,  near  Pendleton.  As  soon 
as  the  road  is  finished  to  the  town,  by  a  tempo¬ 
rary  track  of  1  h.  miles  from  the  road  to  the 
quarry,  the  rock  will  be  carried  directly  from 
the  quarry  to  the  site  of  the  bridge,  and  that 
from  Honeapath  will  be  carried  over  the  G.  & 
C.  R.  R.  and  our  road.  When  the  masonry  is 
done,  a  bridge  will  supply  the  place  of  the  tres¬ 
tle.  .  *  -  »  •• 

FROM  PENDLETON  TO  CANE  CREEK. 

Proceeding  from  Pendleton,  the  road  passes 
through  a  country  similar  to  that  from  Ander¬ 
son;  crosses  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  over  a 
bridge  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  fif¬ 
ty-one  feet  high,  and  Seneca  river,  over  a 
bridge  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet 
high.  From  this  point  it  is  continued,  with 
lighter  grading,  to  Cane  Creek,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-one  miles  from  Pendleton,  and 
one  mile  beyond  the  town  of  Walhalla. 

The  grading  on  this  section  is  nearly  finish¬ 
ed,  except  at  intervals,  not  exceeding  in  all 
three  or  four  miles,  where  the  grading  is  light, 
and  can  be  finished  before  the  embankment  and 
bridge  across  Seneca  river.  The  masonry  at 
Eighteen  Mile  Creek  has  been  delayed  until  the 
road  is  finished  to  Pendleton,  that  rock  may 
b*e  carried  from  Hayne’s  quarry.  The  bridge 
over  Seneca  river  will  require  three  piers  thir¬ 
ty-five  feet  high,  to  span  the  river  and  a  part 
of  the  bottom,  sufficient  to  give  vent  to  the 
water  in  high  freshets.  Two  piers  are  finish¬ 
ed,  oi  nearly  so.  The  contractor  is  at  work 
on  the  foundation  of  the  eastern  abutment, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  rock  on  the  ground, 
ready  to  be  put  in  place.  A  long  and  high 
embankment  over  the  bottom  is  necessary  to 
connect  the  bridge  with  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river.  This  has  been  made  to  a  height 
above  freshets.  The  citizens  of  Walhalla,  in 
May,  purchased  and  generously  conveyed  to 
the  Company  twenty  acres  of  land  .near  the 
town,  for  a  Depot. 

FROM  CANE  CREEK  TO  CHAUGA  CREEK. 

Crossing  Cane  Creek,  the.  road  commences 
the  ascent  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  To  Frick’s 
Meeting  House,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
miles,  the  rise  is  gradual.  A  short  distance 
beyond  that  point  the  Road  reaches  the  base 
of  the  Turnip  Top,  the  most  eastern  range  of 
Blue  Ridge,  and  for  four  or  five  miles  gradual¬ 
ly  ascends  along  its  eastern  slope  ;  crossing  by 
a  bold  curve  around  one  of  the  knobs  to  its 
western  slope,  it  continues  up  the  western 
slope  until  it  encounters  the  “.Saddle”  nioun-- 
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tain,  which  projects  from  the  Turnip  Top 
across  the  line.  Passing  through  this  obstruc¬ 
tion  by  a  tunnel  four  bundled  and  seventy-live 
feet  long,  the  road  crosses  over  to  the  ertstbm 
slope  of  the  Stump  House  mountain,  along 
which  it  ascends,  passing  through  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  by  a  tunnel  called  the  •‘Middle.’'’ 
(four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,")  until 
it  reaches  the  portal  of  the  Stump  House.  tun¬ 
nel,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  below. (TTfe 
highest  point  of  the  mountain,  and  as* high  as 
the  grade,  restricted  not  to  exce&d  sixty  feet 
to  the  mile,  can  ascend.  The  western  slope  of 
the  Stump  House  mountain  isronchc’d  by  a  tun¬ 
nel  5,800  feet  long,  which  emerges  oy  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the.Chauga,  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
Cane  Creek.  The  ascent* of  the"fee'mouhtains 
is  effected  .by  h&ivy  cuts,  along  the  side,'  arid 
through  lateral  ridges  of  the '  mountains,  and 
by  high  embankments  across  the  deep  gorges 
ys  Inch  separate  th6Tn. 

A  large  portion  of  the  mountain  grading  nus 
been  done. 

THE  SADDLE  TUNNEL. 

Before  noticing  the  works  on  the  tunnel?,  It 
is  necessary  to  premise  that  the ‘perforation  of 
a  mountion  by  a  tuiine!,  generally,  is'riot  begun 
until  the  grading  of  a* slope,  by  an  open-  cut, 
exceeds  the  cbSt'of  tunnelling. '  The  open  cut 
is  called  life  approach  of  the  tunnel.  The 
Eastern  approach  of  the  Saddle'  Tunnel  was 
finished,  when  a  land  slide  into  the  cut  delay¬ 
ed  work  in  the  tunnel  until  the'  earth  can  be 
taken  away.  Tire  Western  appVnach  contains 
a  large  portion  of  rock,  and  is/wffil  advanced. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  how  mu-cfi  further  the 
open  cut  slialfbe  continued. 

MIDDLE  tunnel. 

Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  approaches 
are  nearly 'completed.  The  contractor  has  not 
been  urged  forward  on  these  tunnels,. .because 
they  can  be  finished  certainly  before  the  Stump 
House  tunnel,  and  there  is  no  advantage  in  fin¬ 
ishing  them  sooner. 

THE.  STUMP  nOCPK'  TUNNEL. 

Four  shafts  are  provided  to  expedite  tiie 
work  on  the  Stump  House  tunnel,  and  for  its 
ventilation  when  completed.  Its  completion 
depends  very  much  on  the  time  when  they 
shall  be  sunk  to  the' grade  of  the  road  ;  for  each 
shaft  at  grade,  presents  two  faces  in  the  tun¬ 
nel  which  can  be  worked.  When  the  four 
shafts  are  finished,  the  excavation  Will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  from  eight  points  in  tlye  tunny],  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  work  in  the  eastern  and  western 
entrances.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  George 
Collyer,  in  May,  1S5G*.  The  necessary- prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  work,  and  the  procuring  of  work¬ 
men,  required  some  time,  so  that  the  first  return 
of  work  was  made  the  first  of  Octobe.r,  J85G. 
Shaft  No.  1,  IGl  fee.t  deep,  was  sunk. to  grade 
the  first  of  February  last,,  and  shaft  No.  4,.  188 
feet  deep,  was  finished  in  September.  To  carry 
the  other  two  shafts  to  grade,  fifty ^six.  feet  re¬ 
main  to  be  excavated  in  $lmft.No,  2,  which  is 
228  feet  deep;  and  136  feet  remain  to  be  sunjj:  in 
shaft  No.  3,  which  is 213  feet  deep.  The  work 
on  this  last  was  retarded  in  consequence  "of  the 


detention  at  Philadelphia^  hy  the  ice  last  win¬ 
ter,  .of  the  .steam  .engine  intended  to  work  it, 
so  iTiat  the  engine  was  not  put  up  until  the 
spring  of  ttib.-year.  Three  steam  engine  and 
the* horse  ‘‘Gin,”  with  alt-  the  neeessary  ma- 
chiut'ry  and  fixtures  for  working  the  .shafts  and 
tpuuej,  are. now  in  use,  besides  two  small  en- 
gitiesto  drive  the  wjnd  fans  for  ventillatingthe 
shafts  and -tunnel;  ,  More  than  two  hundred 
workmen  are  assembled  at  Tunnel  Hill,  who 
work,  . by  relays,  night  and  day.  f?9  linear  feet 
are  excavated  from  the  -eastern  portal,  to  the 
full  section  of  the-Inn nek  and  2 12*  feet  of  the 
beading  fjoiii  the  western  portal.  The  head¬ 
ing  worke'd-frem  Shaft  Nov  i,  is  excavated  275 
feet,  and  in  tiie  heading  worked  from  Shaft  No. 
4,30  feet,  making  in  all  .993  feet.  About  one 
hundred  feet  of  excavation  .will  connect  the 
work  from  the  eastern  entrance  with  the  work 
in  Shaftr  No.  1,  and  -when  that  is  effected,  825 
continuous  feet,  of  tunnel  will  be  opened  from 
the  eastern  portal.  If  a  full  force  can  be 
obtained  arid  employed,  the  Stump  House  Tun¬ 
nel  may  be  finished  in  three  years.  But  it 
might  be  safe  not  to  expect  its  completion  in 
less  than  four  yeans. 

Mr.  Collyer  ! raving  become  dissatisfied,  and 
desirous  to  relinquish  the  contract,  has  been 
accordingly  released.  He  complained  that  he 
was  losing  money,  and  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  it. was  vain  to  expect  that- lie  would  prose¬ 
cute  the  work  vigorously.  The  construction 
will  be  continued  by  Messrs.  Hum-bird  and 
limiter, with  an  increase  of  the  prices  paid  to 
Collyer.  For  the.  character  and  qualifications 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  well  known  to  the 
Chief  Engineer,  reference  is  made  to  bis  Re¬ 
port.  They  'will  begin  to  work  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  necessary  preparation,  ofengines, 
machinery,  and  workmen,  and  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  progress  will  be  satisfactory. 

C II  AUG  A  TO  CHATUGA  11IVER. 

This  section,  about  7  miles  in  length,  ends  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Chatuga  river,  which 
is  the  boundary. between  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  Road','  crossing  the'Ghatuga  by 
a  short  bridge,  reaches  the  Village  Fork  hy  a 
deep  'cut  through  'the  dividing  ridge,  and  as¬ 
cending  along  the  slopes  of  that  stream,  crosses 
through  the  dividing  ridge  to  Whetstone  Creek 
arid  a  see  fid’s  up  the  valley  of  that  streams  (cros¬ 
sing  it  twice  by  short  bridges)  until  it  reaches 
the  southern  bank  of  Chatuga  river.  Through 
tin's  section  the  ' country  is  very  broken,  but 
presents ju>  engineering  difficulties. 

Iwsfe'work  has  been  done  on  this  s section  than 
upon  either  of  the  others’.  A  few  contracts 
were  let  by  Bangs  &  Co.,  and  those  contract¬ 
ors  have.  been  permitted  to  work  at  their  con¬ 
venience.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  shall  require  it,  this  section  will  be  put  un¬ 
der  i!  on  traet.  * 

Total  Amount  Amount- 
Grading  Grading  Grading 
•  at  begin  done  remaning 

ning.  to  be  doiie^ 

Cubic  Cubic  Cubic 
Yards.  Yards.  Yards. 

From  Anderson  to  Pen¬ 
dleton............  .845,213  805,113,  40,103 
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Frpui  Pendleton  to  Cane 

Creek .  995,473  721,864  273,619 

From  Cane  Creek  to 

Chauga  Creek....  1,369,219  942,721  426,498 
From  Chauga  Creek  to 

Chatuga  River.....  519,810  186,965  332,845 
In  South  Carolina,.... 3, 729, 71 5  2,656,653  1,073,062 

CHATUGA  TO  THE  LOCUST  STAKE. 

Crossing  the  Chatuga  by  a  bridge  490  feet 
long,  and  110  feet  high,  the  Road  is  continued 
through  Rabun  County,  Ga„  to  the  Locust 
Stake,  in  the  boundary  line  between  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina.  From  Chatuga  the  Road 
pursues  the  valley  of  Dick’s  Creek  to  the  divi¬ 
ding  ridge,  through  which  it  passes,  by  a  tun¬ 
nel  2,300  feet  long,  into  the  valley  of  the  Wftr- 
woman  ;  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Warwo- 
man  until  it  reaches  the  dividing  ridge,  it  pas¬ 
ses  through  the  ridge  into  the  valley  of  the  Sti- 
coa  by  a  tunnel  1,700  feet  long;  it  then  follows 
the  Sticoa  valley  to  the  Rabun  Gap,  where  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Tennessee  river,  divide 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Savannah. 
Here  the  mountain  section  of  the  road  termi¬ 
nates,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  passed.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  line  in  Georgia  proceeds  with 
very  light  grading  down  the  valley  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  until  it  reaches  the  Locust  Stake. 

Besides  the  crossing  of  the  Chatuga,  two 
bridges  of  60  and  100  feet  each  required  over 
the  Warwoman.  One  abutment  for  the  latter 
is  finished  to  the  height  of  the  bridge  seat,  and 
the  other  abutment  is  raised  above  high  wa¬ 
ter.  The  Chatuga  is  crossed  at  a  site  most  fa¬ 
vorable  fora  bridge,  The  rocky  banks,  through 
which  the  river  has  worn  its  channel,  presents 
two  bold  prominences  on  the  verge  of  the 
stream.  The  abutments  will  be  set  back  ip 
them,  so  as  to  require  only  a  small  quantity  of 
masonry,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  affords  a 
safe,  rocky  foundation  for  the  two  piers,  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  one-third  of  the  grading  on  this 
section  has  been  finished. 

dick’s  creek  tunnel. 

The  approaches  of  the  Dick’s  Creek  Tunnel, 
which  are  long  and  deep  rock  cuts,  are  not  yet 
completed.  The  work  on  this  tunnel  has  been 
delayed  by  the  first  contractor  having,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  stipulated  to  begin  oper¬ 
ations,  declined  tlje  work.  The  second  con¬ 
tractor  abandoned  the  work.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily  under  the  present  con¬ 
tractor.  The  tunnel  has  to  be  worked  chiefiy 
(Vora  the  two  ends,  which  will  cause  its  con¬ 
struction  to  be  slow.  It  will  probably  take  as 
long  a  time  as  the  Stump  House  Tunnel. 

WARWOMAN  tunnel. 

The  western  approach,  though  a  long  and 
deep  earth  cut,  is  not  finished.  Three  hundred 
feet  were  excavated  oh  the  1st  of  September,  in 
the  eastern  end,  and  th*e  contractors  are  vigor¬ 
ously  at  work. 

The  total  grading  of  the  road,  in 

Georgia,  at  the  beginning, _ 1.378,000  cubic  feet. 

Done ... . . _ . 403,000  *♦  '* 

Remaining  to  be  done .  975,000  "  “ 

FROM  THE  LOCUST  STAKE  TO  KNOXVILLE. 

Through  the  State  of  North  Carolina  the 


road  descends  along  the  valley  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  river,  and,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
continues  along  the  valley  as  far  as  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  river  with  Citico  Creek,  about*  thir¬ 
ty-two  miles  from  Knoxville,  at  which  point 
the  road  leaves  the  Tennessee  river,  deflecting 
westwardly  to  that  city. 

No  work  has  yet  been  done  in  North  Caroli¬ 
na.  * 

One  mile  througii  the  suburbs  of  Knoxville, 
extending  from  the  junction  with  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  to  the  Ilols- 
ton  river,  is  finished.  Sixteen  miles  are  under 
contract  from  the  Ilolston,  opposite  Knoxville, 
to  Maryville,  the  County  town  ofBlount  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  Holston  at  Knoxville  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  1,150  feet  long,  and  66  feet  high,  and 
the  road  proceeds  to  Maryville,  over  an  undu¬ 
lating  and  fertile  country,  crossing  Little  river 
by  a  bridge  250  feet  long  and  35  feet  high. 

One-third  of  the  grading  on  the  line  from 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  to 
Maryville  is  done.  Of  the  seven  piers  in  the 
Holston  river,  one  is  finished,  the  foundations 
of  another  are  above  water,  and  the  contractor 
is  now  at  work  on  a  third. 

Very  good  rock  is  found  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  when  the  foundations  are  laid,  no 
difficulty  attends  the  completion  of  the  bridge. 
The  work  is  undertaken  by  an  experienced  and 
respectable  contractor. 

Total  grading  of  the  sixteen  miles 

let,  in  Tennessee... . 310,000  cubic  yards. 

Done................ . ...148,000  u 


Remaining  to  be  done. _ _ _ 162,000  “  '• 

The  right  of  way  through  Knoxville  and 
Knox  County,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases 
under  appeal,  has  been  purchased;  many  claims 
for  compensation  for  the  land  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  ill  Blount  County  have  been  released,  and 
a  few  adjusted  with  the  owners.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  rights  of  way  through  South 
Carolina.  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  have 
been  released  or  purchased. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditures,  on  all  accounts,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work  under  Bangs  &  Co.,  has 

been . .  r  - 1 . $1,578,713  97 

A  part  of  these  expenditures  is 
payable  in  mortgage  bonds 

of  the  Company  t0  the 

amount  of . $181,036  49 

In  Knox  County  bonds....  17,744  39 

In  Stock . . . 176,922  59—375,703,47 

$1,203,010  50 

Hash  reserved  on  contracts  not  finished,  25,725  04 


Total  ofcash  expenditures . $1,177,285  46 

More  than  the  amount  of  Knox  County  bonds, 
stated  above,  have  been  paid  out  on  account 
of  the  work  in  Tennessee,  but  the  payments  do 
not  appear  on  our  books,  and  a  statement  has 
not  been  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Tennessee  Company. 

Twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  issued  to  Bangs  &  Co.,  are  held  by 
the  Company  as  security  for  a  loan  of  $28,500, 
made  to  them  under  their  contract. 

The  amount  expended,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  work  done,  and  the  largo  incidental 
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expenses  defrayed  for  surveys,  right  of  way, 
depot  grounds,  and  other  items  of  that  cJass, 
affords  encouragement  to  expect  that  the  cost 
of  the  road  will  not  exceed  the  estimates  which 
have  been  tnade. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Road  to  Knoxville  will  con- 
-nect  with  the  Northern  terminus  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  and  East  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  with  the 
Southern  terminus  of  the  Tennessee  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Railroad,  and  crossing  the  direction  of 
those  roads,  will  form  a  Western  connection 
with  the  Knoxville  and  Kentucky  Railroad. de¬ 
signed  to  conneotthe  latter  city  with  Danville, 
In  Kentucky,  from  which  a  railroad  is  comple¬ 
ted  in  Covington,  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  on 
the  Ohio.  From  Knoxville  it  will  he  103  miles 
nearer  to  Charleston  than  to  Savannah,  and  46 
miles  nearer  than  to  Richmond,  so  that  the 
Virginia  and  Georgia  roads,  which  now  trans¬ 
port  the  trade  of  East  Tennessee  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  must  become  tributaries  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Road,  while  the  trade  along  the  extent  of  the 
Knoxville  and  Kentucky  Road  will  naturally 
continue  along  the  shortest  line  to  the  Atlantic 
at  Charleston.  By  the  completion  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  Cleveland  Road,  and  by  a  project¬ 
ed  branch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Road  from  Citico 
Creek  to  Athens  on  the  Georgia  and  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  Railroad.  Chattanooga  will  be  brought 
within  twenty-three  miles  as  near  to  Charles¬ 
ton  as  it  is  to  Savannah  over  the  Georgia  Rail¬ 
roads.  This  Southwestern  branch  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Road  may  compete  with  the  Georgia 
roads  for  the  trade  of  Chattanooga,  while  the 
main  road  to  Knoxville,  having  the  advantage 
over  Savannah  of  103  miles  in  distance  from 
Knoxville  must  engross  the  trade  from  that  city 
and  the  country  dependent  upon  it. 

It  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the 
Blue  Ridge  Railroad  is  important  only  as  trih¬ 
utary  to  the  commerce  of  Charleston.  The 
distance  between  the  western  limits  of  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  across  North  Caroli¬ 
na  and  Georgia,  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Road,  is  on¬ 
ly  eighty-nine  miles.  Anderson  is  195  miles 
from  Knoxville,  Greenville  is  231,  Abbeville  is 
240  miles,  Newberry  275  miles,  Columbia  322 
miles,  Winnsboro’361  miles,  Camden  384  miles, 
while  Charleston  is  410  miles  over  the  project¬ 
ed  junction  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
Railroad  with  the  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
between  New  Market  and  Aiken,  and  is  453 
miles  from  Knoxville  by  the  way  of  Columbia. 
South  Carolina  imports  corn,  wheat,  flour,  ba¬ 
con,  lard,  tobacco,  whiskey,  salt,  lime,  horses, 
mules  and  cattle.  East  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Southwestern  Virginia  produce  these  ar¬ 
ticles  in  excess  of  the  domestic  consumption. 
While  corn  is  selling  at  one  dollar  a  bushel  in 
the  country  west  of  Columbia,  itcan  be  bought 
in  Tennessee  for  twenty  cents.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  bacon,  lard  and  whiskey  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  State,  is  brought  from  Cincinnat- 
ti  by  way  of  Baltimoie  and  Charleston.  Hogs¬ 
heads  of  bacon  and  hams,  marked  ‘‘Cincinnat- 
ti,”  may  be  seen  in  the  Depots  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  and  Columbia  Railroad  as  far  as  Ander¬ 
son.  This  bacon  is  carried  383  miles  from  Cin- 
einnatti  to  Wheeling  by  the  Ohio  river,  when 
it  is  navigable,  and  245  miles  by  railroad  when 
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it  is  not.  From  V  heeling  it  is  carried  to  Balti¬ 
more  380  miles  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  by  sea  (550  miles  from  Baltimore  to 
Charleston,  from  Charleston  257  miles  to  An¬ 
derson,  nine  hundred  miles  by  water,  and  sev¬ 
en  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  by  railroad, 
being  1,670  miles  in  all.  Or,  if  the  Ohio  is  not 
navigable  from  low  water,  or  being  frozen,  the 
carriage  from  Cincinnati i  to  Anderson  is  882 
miles  by  railroad  and  650  miles  by  water,  be¬ 
ing  ‘1532  miles.  If  the  bacon  is  carried  to  An¬ 
derson  by  the  way  ofNew  Orleans  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  the  distance  from  Cinciunatti  to  Charles¬ 
ton  is  more  than  2.000  miles  by  river  and  sea, 
and  257  by  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Ander¬ 
son.  If  it, he  carried  from  Nash ville,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  730  miles  by  railroad  and  more  than 
GOO  miles  by  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Rivers. 
If  from  Chattanooga,  this  distance  is  575  miles 
by  railroad  and  about  700  miles  by  the  Ohio 
and  Tennessee  Rivers.  By  no  other  route  can 
Western  produce  be  brought  into  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  By  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  the  carriage 
of  bacon,  lard,  whiskey,  flour  and  tobacco  from 
Knoxville  to  Anderson  will  be  only  196  miles. 
The  distance  from  Knoxville  to  all  the  other 
Western  Districts  of  the  State  may  be  calcula¬ 
ted  from  Anderson.  These  districts  will  he 
most  benefited  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad. — 
But  by  a  calculation  of  distances  by  the  three 
routes  mentioned,  compared  with  the  distance 
of  many  other  districts  by  theBlue  Ridge  Road, 
it  will  appear  that  a  large  part  of  the  State 
should  be  as  much  interested  as  Charleston  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Road. 

Wheat  is  carried  from  Knoxville  to  Rich  - 
mond,  453  miles,  and  then  manufactured  into 
flour.  But  the  largest  portion  is  carried  300 
miles  further  by  James  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  to  Baltimore,  and  there  manufactured. — 
Why  might  not  the  water  power  along  the 
Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  and  espec¬ 
ially  at  Columbia,  he  employed  in  successful 
competition  with  those  cities,  the  cost  of  car¬ 
riage  being  so  much  in  favor  of  Soutli  Carolina, 
Colnmbia  might,  profitably,  and  should  manu¬ 
facture  flour  as  largely  as  either  of  those  cities. 
It  has  much  greater  water  power  than  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  a  similar  locality  in  an  elevated 
country,  and  a  healthy  climate,  with  an  easy 
railroad  carriage  to  market. 

Cincinnati!  has  become  an  immense  depot 
of  provisions,  because  it  has  a  shorter  railroad 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  than  other  west¬ 
ern  cities;  and  Baltimore,  the  nearest  place  of 
export  for  them,  engrosses  a  large  share  of  that 
trade.  Knoxville  must  also  become  the  depot 
of  a  great  trade  in  western  productions,  and 
Charleston  occupy,  in  reference  to  it,  the  posi¬ 
tion  ofBultimore  to  Cincinnati. 


Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad 
Company  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  1st  Nov.,  1857. 

EXPENDITURES. 


For  construction . 

Iron . . 

Engineering . 

Expense,  salaries,  print¬ 
ing,  legal  advice,  ex¬ 
pense  of  suit  ads.  Bangs 

&.  Co.,  . 

Real  estate..... t 


$1,158,987  70 
87,914  67 
133,544  41 


45,40010 
7,718  51 
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Right  of  way,  Sou  ih  Car- 

4 

Mina . * . $4,045-00 

•  N  • 

Right  of  way,  Georgia..  3,775 T)0 

*  ' 

Do  ,  do  N.  Carolina,  1,630  00 

I)o  do  .Tennessee',  5.340  00 

14.79000 
■22,211  79 

Interest  on  Mortgage  Bonds, 

I /Oss  o.n  sales  of  Bonds 

and,  Slacks  after  deduct- 

.  .  mg'  interest-  received 

from  same . 

17.651  80 

Road  ’  Bridges . 

812 '41 

Platform  and  Dirf  Cars. 

*•  1 

and  exp’ense',  Of  Loco- 

%  •  •  N  • 

motive . 

4,88]  00  ; 

Advances  to  sundry  con- 

%  • 

,  .tractors . . .-.  .. 

37,784  05  j 

Sundry  open  aeeounjs-. . 

15,995,20  i 

Duel)}  Anson  Bags  <%'  Co. 

2.08.2  30  ! 

.  _  li  A*:N  !>•» 

*  •  '  j 

Notps  of  Alison  Bangs  &•  Co., 

secured  by  a  pledge  of  Stuck 

•* 

and  d.ortgage  Bonds .  28,500  00 

Stock  in  Rabun  Turnpike..  .  440. 01) 

State  Six  Per  Cent  Bonds..  69.000  00 

Cash .  12,472  79- 

•4’  4*.  *  0  0*  *  *  T  ^ 

110.412  79  J 

$  1 ,660, 1 66  76 


RKcirjPTs, 


From  Capital  Stock — Institk 

ments  paid  in .  $1 ,133,1  16 30 

Bills  payable— Notes  dis¬ 
counted,  secured  Jay 
pledge  of  Statejsix  per 

cent,  bonds _ .......  20.000  00 

Pendleton  Railrond  Com¬ 
pany . . .  57,02660 

Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Co.  1 10  1)0 

Bonds  payable — For  real 

Estate . . .  3,000  00 

Interest  due-Anscn  Bangs 

&  Co.,,, . . . 

Interest  in  suspense . 

Sundry  op.en  accounts..  . 

Da  e  to'  c  on  t  ra  c  t  o  rs  . . 

Bonds  of  Knox  Co.  paid 

to  contractors - . . . :  . 

Mortgage  Bonds,  issued  to 

■  .  contractors . 

Stock — FtrM  shares  Issued 

to  cpulnujtprs* . . 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  to 

contractors . . 

Stock — Full  shares,  due 

to-  contractors _ .  1 . 

Bonds  of  Knox  County, 
due  to  contractors.... 

Amounts  reserved  ;is  se¬ 
curity  for  completiouof 
eon-tracts,  vis . 

In  Cash....,'. . .$25,72504 

In  Mortgage  Bonds -  13,820  51 

In  Bonds  ofKnox  Co’ny  7.372  37 
Tn  Stock— Full  shares,  71,558  2fr 
l  '  - - —  1 13,475  98' 


633  96 
3,02578, 
4,64236 
1 0‘20D  16 

■5,84-4  '86 

181,000  00 

88,200  00 

15,21.5  93 

37164  33 

4, €27  36 


I 


..$1,660,1^676 

E  E  WM.  II.  PERONNEAU,  Treasurer. 

Charleston,  November  1st,  1857. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Railroad  Company  in  South  Carolina. 

riy  State  of  So.  Carolina,  10,000  shares,  $1,000,000  00 
j  City  of  Charleston..  .10,490  “  1,049,000  00 
“Individuals . '  2;?87  *  278,700  00 

I  ~  .  |/  •-  -  •  '*■&'  + 


By  Fuji  shares  carried  by 
contractors,  issued, 

due  or  reserved _  1,779  176,922  59 

Shares . 25,046  *  $2,504,622  59 


Received  from  State  of  South  Carolina ..  $600,000  00 

City  of  Charleston .  502,050  00 

Individuals .  31,06630 

Earned  by. Contractors. . .  176,92259 
Due  by'Slale  ofS.  Carolina. .400.000  00 

line  by  City  of  Charleston _ '546,95000 

Due  by  Individuals - V.  . .  247,633  70 

-  -  *  - - -—1,194,53370 


■  $2,504.622  59 

WM.  II.  PERONNEAU,. Treasurer. 
-Charleston, -November  1st,  1857. 

Resources  of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  Subsci  iptions 
» to  Capital  Stock. 

State  guarantee  of  Mortgage-  Bonds.  .  .$1,000,000  00 


Stats  aid  to  Pendieton  Raijemld . .  A  . . .  43,500’00 

Priva  t e S.u life rip t fons  to  Pendleton  Rail¬ 
road . .  59,000  00 

Private  subscriptions  to  Blue  Ridge  Rail- 

•  road  Co..  Georgia., .  3,600  00 

Private  subscriptions  to  Tennessee  Riv- 

,er  Railroad  Co.,  North  Carolina..  55,400  00 

Tennessee  State  aid  (for  iron) . ... _  o40, 0001)0 

Do  do  do  ('for  bridges) . .  100,000  00 

Subscriptions  ofKnox  and  Bloom  cdfui- 
ties,  and  private  subscriptions  to' 

Knoxville  and  CharleStbn  Railroad,  250,000  00 
Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Company  (first 


mortgage)  .  1 ,500,00000 

$3,544,500  00 


The  following  interesting  article 'on  -‘The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Impoverished  Lands,''  we  fin'd  in  the  “ Gen¬ 
esee  Farmer,''  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  oar 
readers.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  agricultural  writers  of  our  day.  Take  his  pew 
from  him,  and  place  a  plvifi  and  hoe Jn  his  hands,  and 
we  are  not  quite  certain  that  he  would  not  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  practkal  workers  of  the  day. — 
Ea.  F.  &  P. 

Improvement  of  Impoverished  Land. 

Frtei\.d  Harris  Waiving  for  the  present 
further  the  discussion  of  analytical  chemistry 
applied  to  the  study  of  s'oils;  allow  rue  to  con¬ 
gratulate  yo nr  renders  on  receivings  the  very 
instructive  article  on  “Natural  and  Artificial 
Drainage,”  which  forms  the  leaderin  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  uf  the  Farmer ,  and  to  present  for 
their  consideration  a  few  remarks  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rmpoverished  land. 

Mr.  Edward  Billingsley,  of  Zanesville,  Illi¬ 
nois,  says,  in  your  last  issue,  that,  “the-system 
of  farming  at  the  West  has  hitherto  been  an 
exhausting  o.ne,  as  though  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  would  last  forever.”  He  also  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  while  snrnmer-fallows  an¬ 
swer  an'  excellent  purpose  on  the  clay  lands  of 
Europe,  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  sandy, 
blacic  mould,  of  this  cou  ntry  ;  and  lie  might  have 
added,  that  our  hot,  tropical,  and  semi-tropical 
summers,  over  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  congenial  to  any  large  amount 
of  plowing,  or  other  tillage.  Where  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  is  much  hiss,  as  in  Great  Britain,  and 
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the  aggregate  of  sunshine  not  only  less,  but 
feebler  while  it  lasts,  it  requires  at  least  twice  I 
as  much  tillage  to  decompose  vegetable  mold, 
and  decompound  earthy  minerals,  as  is  needed  \ 
in  this  sunny  clime.  -The  most  prominent  and 
injurious  error  in  American  agriculture  is  the  | 
universal  practice  of  .going  over  too  iftuchjsur-.  | 
face  with  the  plow.  Nature  never  oses*ths 
plow,  nor  any  other  thing  of  like  influence,  in 
forming  a  rich  mold,  or  in  making  a  soil  that 
abounds  iaallthe  earth-y  partof.o.ur  mostvalua-  j 
ble  crops.  If  a  farmer  'turns  over  his  manure 
Leaps  several  times  during ihe  spring,  summer 
and  autump,  and  permits  rain  and  sunshine  to  ; 
fall  upon  them,  the  organic  matter  will  rapidly  J 
ferment,  rot  and  dissolve,  and  disappear  .and 
in  a  few  years,  the  manure,  if  thus  treated,  ! 
tvill-be  dissipated.  The -stirring  of  the  soil  by  i 
the  implements  of  tillage,  increases  the  growth  | 
of  plants  mainly  because  it  intensifies  those 
chemical  actions  which  diseolvetheir  food.  Af¬ 
ter  the  foodjof  plants  is  dissolved  from  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  mold  and  mineralsby  plowing  and 
hoeing,  thelaw  of  general  distribution  diffuses 
these  elements  of  fertility  as  far  and  wide  as 
moving  water  and  moving  atmosphere  willcar- 
ry  them.  If  there  were  no  natural  agencies  for 
the  universal  diffusion  of  plants  over  islands 
and  continents,  and,  consequently,  for  the 
equal  diffusion  of  their  appropriate  aliment, 
then  there  could  be  no  waste,  locally,  from  the 
decomposition  of  manure,  and  no. loss  of  fertil¬ 
ity  by  plowing  alone.  But  when  one  trans¬ 
forms  his  manure  into  gases  and  soluble  salts, 
he  must  he  careful,  or  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  these  will  be  carried,  in  ever-moving  air  and 
water,  beyond  his  premises'.  It  is  the  diffusion 
of  the  organic  elements  accumulated  in' swamps 
and  rich  prairies  that  poisons  the  atmosphere 
for  human  respiration  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  causes  malarious  diseases*  The  re¬ 
sults  ofthe  first  breaking  of  large  prairies  illus- 
ratanot  alone  local  phenomena,  hut  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  natural  laws  that  equally  extend-over 
-the  whole  globe. 

Of  all  the  animals  that  subsist  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  man  alone  tills  it,  and  he  alone 
impoverishes  the  land  that  supports  him. 

To  avoid  the  needless  dissipation  and  con¬ 


sumption  of  fertility  in  all  virgin  soils,  and  in 
.all  others,  it  is  important  not  t^o  cultivate  more 
land  than  is  strictly  required  to  meet  the  real 
wants  of  the  cultivator  and  the  public.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  state  that  there 
are  about  one  hundred  million  acres  of  good 
cotton  lands  in  the  Southern  States,. forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  which  have  been  gone  over  with  the 
plow  so  often,  and  so  exhaustingly,  as  10  be 
turned  out  as  utterly  worthless  for  tillage  pur- 
.poses.  A  continuance  ofthe  same  policy  ofex- 
tending  cultivation  as  the  soil  is  impoverished, 
■will  reduce  the  other  sixty  million  acres  to  a 
similar  condition  by  the  close  of  the  present 
century.  In  this  quarter,  where  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  staple  is  grown  for  export,  and  where 
State  aud  Congress  lands  cost  next  to  nothing, 
to  rejuvenate  old  plantations  appears  almost 
as  difficult  as  tomake  an  old  man  into  a  smart 
boy. 

We  have  no  large  markets  for  fat  sheep,  c;it- 


tie,  and  hogs,  as  Mr.  Johnston  and  others. in 
New  York  have,  to  encourag-e  us  to  produce  a 
full  supply. -of  homenna.de  manures;  and  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  has  <;ost  $80  a  ton  delivered  in 
Athens,  the  past  .year;  and  other  oomtnercial 
fertilizers  a-re  equally  high,  as, compared  with 
their. value-  .'So  long  as  military  lands  and-oth- 
ers  may  be  bought  at-$0  or  00. cents  an  acre, 
and  the. very  best  that  belong  to  tire  Federal 
Government,  at  $1.25,  who  does  not  see  that 
planters  can  make  far  more  rnqney  to  wear  oh  t 
large  plantations  and  purchase  more,  fresh  land, 
than  tohuy  manure  or.makeit,  to  keep- up  the 
virgin-  fruitfulness  of  i  lie  soil  !  How  far  will 
$l,U00go  toward  putting  thirty-five  loads  pec 
acre, -of  good  stable  or  yard  manure*,  over  80(1 
acres  of  worn  out  land?  Who  will  haul  and 
spread  the  manure  for  a  dollar  and. a  quarter 
per  acre/  • " ».  - 

Three  years  ago,  I  moved  upon  the  farm 
where  1  now  reside,  which  contains  some  500 
acres  ofold  fields.  One  ofthe  least  worn  was 
planted  in  corn,  fairly  cultivated,  and  a  third 
of  the  crop  came  to  me,  which  was  not  over  a 
bushel  to  the  acre.  Selecting  the  best  two 
acres  I  could  find  in  afortyacre  field,  cultivated 
in  corn,  I  had  it  well  plowed,  dressed  with  thir¬ 
ty  bushels  of  good  house  allies,  and  sown  with 
two  bushels  of  wheat.  It  grew  some  twelve- 
inches  high;  and  turned  out  about  as  much 
grain  as  was  sown.  Four  acres  adjoining  were 
sown  in  barley,  without  fertilizers  of  any  kind, 
and  produced  nothing.  Other  fields  sown  in 
oats  and  rye,  when  I  came  upon  the  place,  did 
very  little  better  than  my  barley  and  wheat.  I 
fenced  in  anew  field  ofseventy-five  acres  which 
has  rested  some  fifteen  years,  and  it  affords 
grass  (brooinsedge)  enough  to  keep  five-cows, 
;t  yoke  of  oxen  aud  a  horse  six  months  in  a 
year,  with  a  little  grain.  As  the. negroes  and 
mules  did  not  earn- ten  cents  a  day  by  cultiva¬ 
ting  these  old  fields,  they  were  taken  by  their 
owner  to  the  rich  and  cheap  hinds  at  tile  south¬ 
west,  whither  so  many  thousands  are  going 
every  year. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  “renovating  crops” 
grown  on  land  too  poor  to  produce  cow  peas, 
rye  or  Indian  coi  n,  in  a  good  corn  climate. — 
The  true  remedy  for  the.evils  that  accrue  from 
-  plowing-  and  hoeing  the  soil  until  all  its  organ¬ 
ic  matter  a-ud  soluble  minerals  are  dissolved  out, 
is  to  raise  crops  for  manure  long  before  the 
land  is  exhausted.  Unless  the  readers  of  the 
Fanner  expect  to  abandon  their  present  farms 
at  some,  future  day,- they  should  learn  wisdom 
from  the  uniform  experience  of  all  cultivators, 
with  hut  few  exceptions,  who  have  fairly  work¬ 
ed  out  to  the  bitter  end  the  practice  of  exces¬ 
sive  tillage, joined  with  defective  husbandry. — 
A  badly  developed  civilization,  and  misapplied 
industry,  demand  more  of  American  soil  than 
it  can  possibly  give  and  perpetuate  its  present 
fruitfulness.  Mr.  John  Johnston  sees  this,  and 
seeks  to  avoid  the  general  impoverishment  of 
the  fertile  region  of  Western  New  York,  by 
urging  its  farmers  to  resort  at  once  ‘‘to  high 
feeding  and  high  manuring.”  If  I  had  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  runs  off’  in  his  under  drains,  to  pass 
through  land  here  that  will  not  now  yield  over 
two  or  three  bushels  of  eorn  per  acre,  l  hava 
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no  doubt  it  would  soon  produce  thirty  bushels 
per  acre.  Iam  confident  of  such  a  result  from 
the  fact  that  wherever  a  natural  spring  issue  s 
from  the' ground  on  the  plantation,  no  matter 
how  poor  the  soil  may  be  in  its  vicinity,  the 
water  that  flows  out  in  a  little  stream  uniform¬ 
ly  greatly  enriches  all  the  earth  in  any  degree 
irrigated  by  it.  On  evaporating  the  clear  spring 
water  to  dryness,  it.  yields  both  combustible, 
organic  matter,  and  mineral  salts,  or  the  dis¬ 
solved  food  of  agricultural  plants.  By  char¬ 
ing  off  all  bushes,  briars,  and  trees,  along  the 
borders  of  the  several  ‘  branches,”  (as  little 
streams  of  water  are  called  in  this  country), 
ditching  them  where  it  is  necessary,  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  water  out  of  its  natural  channels,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  increase  the  irrigation  of  the 
impoverished  soil,  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  full 
supply  of  corn  and  cheap  manure  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  perennial  fountains  to  enrich 
ultimately,  aided  by  wise  husbandry,  the  whole 
farm.  No  part  of  it  is  so  far  exhausted  that  it 
will  not  produce  old  field  pines  and  mulber¬ 
ries  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  latter  make  the  best 
ofleaf  manure. 

Where  land  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  with¬ 
al  thin  and  easily  impoverished,  forest  culture 
is  far  better  than  to  cut  down  Die  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  on  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres, 
scourge  the  soil  under  a  burning  sun  for  a  few 
years  in  cotton  or  corn  culture,  and  then  aban¬ 
don  it  to  repeat  the  operation  elsewhere.  Mo¬ 
ving  water  which  has  passed  over  and  through 
more  or  less  vegetable  matter  on  the  ground, 
as  well  as  through  large  masses  of  earth,  assist¬ 
ed  by  that  which  drops  from  the  clouds,  and  by 
the  growth  of  forest  trees,  supplies  the  farmer 
with  the  cheapest  known  means  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  poor  soils.  Without  buying  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  manure,  and  with  a  garden  spot 
that  would  not  produce  ten  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  and  fields  such  as!  have  described.  1  have 
raised  corn,  meat,  milk,  butter  and  vegetables, 
beyond  the  wants  of  my  family,  by  simply  look¬ 
ing  for  their  elements  where  others  did  notsee 
them — in  running  water  and  in  the  subsoil.— 
Nevertheless,  I  have  done  next  to  nothing,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  might  be  done  by  one  who 
knew  that  his  bread  and  butter  depended  on 
his  farming  industry. 

By  saving  all  nigbtsoil,  soapsuds,  stable  and 
other  manure,  and  takingpains  to  augment  the 
aggregate  quantity  by  the  free  use  of  forest 
leaves.  I  have  made  a  little  land  highly  pro¬ 
ductive;  and  to  one  who  seeks  retirement  and 
comfort,  more  than  fame  or  riches,  a  small  area 
is  more  desirable  than  a  large  plantation.  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  mania  for  farms  of  the  amplest 
dimensions,  and  whole  continents  to  overrun 
and  desolate  with  the  plow  instead  of  the  sword, 
is  leading  us  into  the  most  perilous  temptations 
and  follies.  A  wise  government  would  not  en¬ 
tice  millions  to  wear  out  their  paternal  acres 
in  the  old  States,  with  the  expectation  that 
Congress  would  sell  them  richer  acres  some¬ 
where  this  side  of  sundown  for  a  less  sum  than 
it  will  cost  to  fence  their  old  homesteads. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ag¬ 
riculture  would  soon  correct  most  of  the  evils 
that  now  afflict  American  society,  such  as  over¬ 


trading,  over-banking,  and  reckless  specula¬ 
tions  in  lands,  railroad  and  other  stocks,  city 
property  and  lottery  gambling.  It  is  by  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  ofits  natural  fruitfulness,  that  our 
population  has  the  means  to  feed  and  foster 
habitsof  idleness,  luxury,  vice,  crime  and  shame¬ 
lessness,  which  could  not  exist  if  every  culti¬ 
vator  performed  the  labor  ofmaking  full  recom¬ 
pense  for  all  that  the  earth  gives  him.  A  fair 
restitution  to  the  soil  of  the  elements  of  fertili¬ 
ty,  would  require  more  honest  industry  oil  the 
part  of  the  community;  would  keep  far  more 
of  the  wealth  of  individuals  and  of  States  in 
farming  lands,  where  it  is  safest  and  most  use¬ 
ful  to  the  republic  and  mankind  at  large.  There- 
would  be  less  extravagance  in  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  more  real  wealth  and  power  in  the 
country.  A  worn  out  farm  is  much  like  the 
dry  bones  of  a  dead  horse — useful  mainly  as 
showing  the  extinction  of  life,  and  what  has 
been  bv  the  mechanism  of  a  curious  organiza- 
tion.  Some  of  the  fossil  remains  of  an  old  to- 
bar.co  plantation  exhausted  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  are  as  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  muse¬ 
um  as  Dr.  Franklin’s  printing  press  in  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office. 

Ifone  were  to  commence  in  New  Jersey,  near 
the  Hudson  river,  and  travel  south  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Georgia,  inquiring  of  farmers  and  plan¬ 
ters  all  the  way  what  substances  had  been  most 
useful  in  renovating  partially  exhausted  soils, 
he  would  be  told  that  shell  marl  and  green  sand 
had  proved  most  available  and  efficient,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  resources  of  the  land  itself.  It 
would  extend  this  article  to  an  unreasonable 
length  to  cite  authorities  on  this  point;  but  at 
another  time  1  will  bring  together  many  facts 
that  appear  to  me  important  as  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  history  ofthe  central  and  southern 
Atlantic  States.  The  rocks,  soils  and  climates 
ofthe  extensive  region  more  immediately  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  Gulf  Stream,  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  still  more  expanded  country  lying  west  of 
the  Allegany  mountains.  Different  localities 
have  very  unlike  advantages  and  resources  for 
the  improvement  of  arated  and  depastured 
fields;  and  every  farmer  ought  to  study  the 
fertilizers,  of  whatever  sort,  within  his  reach,. 

D.  Lee. 

Athens,  Ga.,  Feb.’y  12th,  1858. 

Sugar  made  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Caue. 

We  have  received  (says  Prof.  Mapes,)  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  Esq.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  accompanied  by  five  samples  of  sugar 
and  one  of  molasses,  made  from  the  Sorghum 
Saccharatum.  Mr.  Lovering  is  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  regulated  sugar 
refineries  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  perfect 
master  of  his  business.  We  weie  engaged  for 
many  years  in  the  same  business,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  capable  of  judging  of  the  process  used, 
its  practicability,  etc.  The  experiments  could 
not  have  been  made  by  any  person  more  capa¬ 
ble,  or  whose  results  can  be  more  fully  depend¬ 
ed  upon,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  such  a 
source,  that  sugar  may  be  made  from  the  Chin 
peso  Sugar  Cane.  It  is  the  first  practical  re- 
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suit,  accompanied  by  such  proofs,  as  would  : 
cause  us  to  deem  the  raising  of  Chinese  Sugar  j 
Cane,  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  making,  feasi¬ 
ble.  Until  the  receipt  of  these,  accompanied 
by  the  pamphlet  of  Air.  Lovering,  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  the  sugar  making  season  would  be  too 
short,  as  compared  with  that  of  Louisiana,  as 
we  naturally  feared  frost,  in  its  deleterious  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  canes.  The  experience  of  Mr. 
Lovering,  however,  settles  this  question,  as 
will  be  seen  by  his  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
frost  in  the  following  article.  He  has  also 
clearly  shown  that  white  or  loaf  sugar  may  be 
made  without  melting  or  refining,  but  simply 
by  the  use  of  the  De  Rosne  Filter,  liquoring, 
etc.  Sample  No.  7  is  of  this  kind,  and  fully 
equal  to  the  loaf  sugar  usually  made  by  our  re¬ 
finers  who  do  not  use  the  vacum  pan.  No.  5 
is  a  white,  and  extremely  well  purged  sugar. 
No.  4  is  equal  to  the  average  of  Louisiana  su¬ 
gars,  with  a  better  crystal,  and  more  thorough¬ 
ly  purged  of  its  molasses.  The  other,  No.  3. 
is  not  well  purged,  very  dark,  and  somewhat 
gummy,  the  causes  for  which  are  explained  in 
Mr.  Lovering’s  pamphlet,  copied  below.  No. 
2  is  fairly  crystalized,  of  good  color,  but  not 
so  thoroughly  purged  or  dried  as  No.  4.  All 
these  samples  show  good  Arm  crystals,  and 
give  evidence  of  the  entire  ability  to  crystal- 
ize  under  proper  manipulation,  particularly 
when  operated  upon  in  large  quantities. 

Our  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lovering 
and  his  ability,  renders  us  free  to  say  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  entire  prac¬ 
ticability  of  sugar  making  from  the  Sorghum 
Saccharatum,  in  any  State  where  the  seed  may 
be  ripened.  We  shall  in  an  early  number  sug¬ 
gest  prepor  apparatus  for  small  operations. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  “Working  Fanner,” 
in  which  the  letter  referred  to,  follows,  but  from  its 
great  length  we  must  pass  it  over,  having  published 
already  much  on  this  subject. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

-  ■■  mgj  -  gw  - 

From  tiie  Unionville  Journal. 

Report 

On  Sheep  Husbandry,  read  before  the  Union 
District  Agricultural  Society. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  coeval  with  civilization, 
and  has  ever  held  a  respectable  position.  Wool 
growing  is  now  next  in  importance  to  our 
great  staple,  cotton.  Stop  the  production  of 
either,  and  you  starve  thousands  of  human  be¬ 
ings;  increase  the  production  of  either,  and 
you  proportionally  make  glad  and  comfortable 
many  by  affording  them  the  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence.  Had  the  subject  no  other  claim  upon 
our  attention,  the  above  fact  should  induce  us 
to  produce  more  wool  than  we  could  consume. 
But  it  has,  as  it  can  be  made  profitable  to  us, 
and  is  so,  wherever  proper  attention  and  study 
is  given  to  it.  U  is  admitted,  that  sheep,  al¬ 
though  close  feeders,  improve  the  land  upon 
which  they  graze ;  while  all  other  stock,  ex¬ 
cept,  probably,  hogs,  injure  it.  They  mature 
earlier,  are  subject  to  as  few  diseases  as  any 
stock,  will  live  and  thrive  upon  pastures,  upon 
which  a  cow  would  starve,  increase  rapidly, 
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provided  the  dogs  let  them  alone.  The  high 
price  which  pork  and  bacon,  command  now  a 
days,  is  well  calculated  to  make  us  think  of  some 
substitute.  It  is  a  pretty  expensive  operation 
to  raise  a  bog — it  is  bad  economy  to  slaughter 
pigs  for  the  table.  So  little  attention  is  given 
by  the  mass  of  Southern  planters,  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sheep  husbandry,  that,  probably  one  or 
two  shoit  articles  a  year,  on  the  subject  in 
each  Southern  agricultural  paper  is  published; 
so  unimportant  is  the  subject  considered.— r 
Were  we  able  to  write  ever  so  forcibly  upon 
this  subject,  we  would  deem  it  time  and  labor 
lost  in  trying  to  change  the. general  planting 
economy  of  our  district.  Cotton  is  the  “sine 
qua  non;”  even  the  grain  crop  is  neglected,  to 
make  more  cotton.  Hence  your  committee 
will  not  weary  you  with  a  long  report  as  to  the 
various  reasons  why  you  should  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  an  interest  in  sheep  husbandry.  But 
simply  give  you  their  experience  in  breeding 
and  raising  sheep,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  sheep  husbandry. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  select  the  breed  best  adapted  to  our  pe¬ 
culiar  locality  and  purposes.  When  the  locali¬ 
ty  is  thin  and  hilly  land,  select  large  and  heavy 
bone  breeders  ;  for  level  and  richer  localities, 
a  medium  size,  always,  in  any  locality,  select¬ 
ing  for  breeders,  healthy  sheep,  also,  those  of 
the  most  perfect  symmetry,  with  greatest  ap¬ 
titude  to  fatten,  separating*  the  puny  and  small 
animals  for  sale  and  mutton.  By  this  plan,  al¬ 
though  we  may  breed  several  years  from  the 
same  buck,  we  may  improve  our  stock.  Our 
breeders,  especially  the  buck,  should  be  full 
grown,  say,  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old. 

Varieties. — The  sheep  best  adapted  to  our 
climate  and  treatment,  is  a  cross  of  the  South- 
down  upon  the  native.  We  have  seen  a  great 
improvement  by  a  dash  of  Merino  blood— -the 
Merino  is  proverbially  hardy  and  free  from  lung 
diseases.  The  full  blood  Merino  will  not  suit 
our  purposes,  as  they  are  too  long  in  maturing, 
and  the  wool  is  too  fine  for  domestic  purposes. 
We  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  broad  tail  or 
Tunisian  sheep  was  remarkably  hardy  and  well 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  short  pastures — 
they  are  a  coarse  wooled  sheep  and  not  as  pro¬ 
lific  as  the  Southdowns. 

Treatment. — The  sheep  is  partial  to  particu¬ 
lar  food,  and  if  the  pasture  become  deficient  in 
what  suits  bis  taste,  he  is  very  apt  to  decline, 
(or  jumps  into  the  neighbors  field.) 

They  soon  eat  out  that  which  is  most  pala¬ 
table,  and  should  be  removed  at  once.  No  an¬ 
imal  relishes  his  salt  more,  and  he  should  be  reg¬ 
ular  supplied  with  it,  at  least  once  a  week  and 
oftener  if  rainy  weath^*.  Sheep  will  always 
come  up  before  a  shower  for  salt.  During  win¬ 
ter  they  should  be  protected  by  shelters,  brush 
piles  or  pine  woods,  from  the  cold  winds  and 
rains,  and  if  possible  pasture  provided  for  them. 
Wheat,  rye  or  barley,  cotton  seed  in  moderate 
quantities  with  a  little  bran,  makes  a  very  good 
winter  food.  During  the  yeaning  season,  it  is 
very  important  to  have  the  young  lambs  cared 
for.  If  they  can  only  be  watched  i'orafew  days, 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  No  hogs 
should  he  allowed  access  to  the  sheep  fold,  audit 
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will  1)C  found  best  always  to  pen  them  at  this  sea#  ; 
son  by  themselves.  The  lambing  if  possible  i 
should  lake  place  before  the  first  of  January. 
Late  lambs  are  worth  very  little,  and  are  a  deal 
of  trouble 


Shearing.—]  t  is 'bad  policy  to  shear  sheep 
more  than  once  a  year — a  flock  will  soon  run 
out  by  this  treatment,  unless  a  degree  of  cafe 
is  exercised,  not  common  among  us.  After  be¬ 
ing  she  art! — smear  the  nfiSe  well  with  tar, ’and 
turn  them  into  a  woods  pasture,' the  sun  is  very 
severe  upon  their  bare  hacks,  and' the  dews, 
fit  night  at  this  season  equally  so— they  escape 
both  in  -the  woods. 

Diseases. — The  sheep  is  more  troubled  by  lung 
affections  than  any  thing"  else.  Tar  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  remedy — and  the  best  prevention 
which  is  more  important— plenty  of  food  and 
protection  from  severe  changes  of  weather. 

For  scours,  a  common  disease  among  sheep 
— salt  and  soot  will  be  found  very  efficient — 
while  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  now  and 
then  will  he  very  beneficial  in  keeping  off  lice, 
so m times  very  injurious  to  sheep. 

But  there  is  very  little  use  in  any  farmer  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  sheep  raising,  either  for  pleasure 
or  profit,  so  long  as  the  country  is  infested  by 
“mongrel  puppy,  whelp  and  hound  and  cur  of 
low  degree.”  Until  this  evil  is  remedied  we 
may  expect  to  do  without  our  wool  or  our  mut¬ 
ton. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  are  969 
farmers  in  this  district.  The  total  white  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  district  was  9.317.  Free  colored 
143.  Slaves  10.392.  Total  19.852. 

The  number  of  sheep,  was  7,360. 

Product  of  wool  12,497 — showing  an  average 
of  but  a  little  over  la  lbs  per  head — which  affords 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  small  care  bestowed 
upon  this  department  of  husbandry. 

According  to  the  best  data  upon  which  we  can 
base  a  calculation,  there  must  be  about  4,845 
dogs  in  this  district.  How  many  of  them  are 
worth  the  powder  and  lead  it  would  take  to 
kill  them?  Will  it  not  take  more  to  raise  and 
keep  a  dog  than  sheep  ? 

Corn  is  now  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel — -at 
the  lowest  estimate  a  dog  will  consume  5  bush¬ 
els  per  annum.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the 
dogs  of  the  district  are  a  direct  tax  upon  it  of 
$24,225  per  annum— and  what  makes  the  mat¬ 
ter  worse,  it  is  a  tax 'which  involves  absolute 
suffering,  for  the  bread  is  indispensable  to 
the  wants  of  life.  A  worthless  dog  may  destroy 
more  sheep  in  in  one  night  than  would  feed  a 
dozen  families  a  week.  Your  committee  are  of 
of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  the  present  state 
of  things  exist,  there  is  noencouragementforim- 
provingthe  breed  of  sheep— they  would  therefore 
recommend  that  the  legislature  pass  some  law 
to  protect  the  sheep  owner.  If  the  dog  be 
a  valualde  animal  or  a  necessary  luxury,  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  assigned  why  he 
should  not  be  taxed.  He  should  be  taxed 
or  made  responsible  for  his  acts,  which  would 
be  hard  to  do— for  a  sheep  killing  dog  is  hard 
to  catch  and  very  often  his  master  is  not  worth 
worth  the  sheep. 

Respect  full  v  submitted, 

CV-HA^t;  ChV AiY 
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State  Agricultural  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  (Secretary  of  the 
above.  Society,  for  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Address,  delivered  by  Col.  Andrew  P. 
Calhoun,  on  Tuesday,  November  10th,  1857. 
We  refer  to  this  Address  now,  not  only  to  re¬ 
turn  our  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  to  cal!  the  attention  of  our  planters 
to  the  Importance  of  the  Society  to  their  most 
Vital  interests,  and  to  suggest  once  more,  the 
expediency,  nay7,  the  necessity  for  forming 
auxiliaries  to  aid  in  the  great  object  of  its  or- 
ization— the  promotion  of  agriculture  through¬ 
out  the  State.  The  Pee,  Dee  valley  is  second 
in  natural  fertility,  to  no  other  sectiou  of  the 
State,  and  its  productions  need  only  bebrought 
in  fair  competition  with  those  .of  other  sec¬ 
tions.  to  confirm  this  truth.  Agricultural  pro¬ 
gress.  too,  has  been  advancing  as  rapidly  in 
the  Districts  bordering  the  Pee  Dee,  as  in  any 
others  in  the  State.  Why,  then,  should  they 
stand  isolated  from  their  sister  Districts- in 
the  work  of  progress?  Can  our  successful 
planters  imagine  that  they  are  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  whatever  defects  mar  the  gen¬ 
eral  progress  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
State?  We  think  not.  Every  improvement 
in  the  great  art  of  planting  should  he  held  to 
be  the  property  of  every  planter  in  the  State. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel.  And  l li ere  is  no  medium  through 
which  this  great  body  of  planters  can  be  reach¬ 
ed  as  through  organized  Associations.  It  is  at 
our  Agricultural  Fairs  that  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess  are  advertised,  so  that  all  may  learn  to 
profit  by  the  labors  of  others.  It  is  there  that 
the  planters  of  the  Pee  Dee,  the  Wateree,  the 
Congaree,  and  the  Savannah,  and  of  the  sea¬ 
board  and  of  the  mountains,  meet  to  exhibit 
the  substantial  and  pleasing  evidences  of  tlieir 
progress  and  success,  and  to  instruct  each  oth¬ 
er  in  the  great  art  of  arts.  We  feel  this  to  be 
so,  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  urge  too  ear¬ 
nestly  this  important  matter  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  planter  friends. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  last 
annual  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  hours  spent  in  the  Fair  grounds, 
among  the  large  concourse  of  planters,  and  in 
examining  and  admiring  the  fine  animals,  the 
noble  products  of  the  soil,  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  samples  of  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  skill,  and  “last  though  not 
least,”  the  many  tasteful,  ornamental  and  use¬ 
ful  products  of  domestic  industry  and  ingenui¬ 
ty  on  exhibition  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the 
State, will  long  be  remembered  by  us  with  the 
most  pleasing  emotions.  And  yet  there  was  a 
drawback,  a  sad  drawback,  to  our  pleasures  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  long  range  of  cattle 
sheds,  the  numerous  stalls  for  horses,  and  am¬ 
ple  pens  for  hogs,  the  Pec  Dee  Districts  had 
not  a  representative.  We  passed  through  the 
buildings,  and  admired  the  fine  samples  of 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  tire  numerous  jars  of 
golden  butter,  of  pickles,  of  preserves,  of 
jams,  lard,  &e..  together  with  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  specimens  of  mechanical  and  'manufac¬ 
turing' urdustgy,  interspersed  with  tire  products 
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of  the  fairest  of  the  fair;  but  nowhere  did  we 
meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  Pfe  ’Dee 
Districts,  save,  we'  believe,  in’a  few  bottles  of 
wine  and  a  case  of  shoes!  Planters  of  the 
Pee  Dee,  this  should  not  be  so.  You  have  the 
soil,  the  industry  and  the  s'kill.  to  compete 
with  the  planters  of  any  other  section  of  the 
State.  And  vve  feel,  too,  had-  you  visited  the 
last  Fair  with  us,  yon  would  have  felt'  the 
pleasures  of  that  visit-much  lessened  by  the 
absence  of  the  superior  products  of  your  soil, 
skill  and  industry.  We  would  urge,  you,  then, 
at  once  to  prepare  to  meet  your  rival  friends 
and  fellow  laborers  in  a  common  cause,  at  the 
ensuing  Fair.  The  Executive-Committee -have 
extended  their  range’of  premiums,  and  foe-tire 
ensuing  Fair  a  larger  amount  Iras  been  offered 
to  successful  competitors,  than  has  eVer  been 
offered  by  any-  State  Institution.  You  need 
but  exert  yourselves  to  secure  the  prizes. 

The  address  of -Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  most  admi¬ 
rable  production.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
planter  in  the  State.  But  we  must  content 
ourself  with  a  single  extract,  and  that  bearing 
upon  but  a  single  point,  doubly  interesting  at 
this  moment,  when  the  planter  *s  to  be  fleeced 
of  his  earnings  by  the  cunning  and  chicanery 
of  those  who  live  by  tithiug  his  industry.  It 
is  as  follows : 

•‘In  the  silent  paths  of  his  honest  and  practi¬ 
cal  life,  the  planter  soon  learns  that  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  link  in  the  great  chain  of  humanity,  he  is 
often  pressed  to  chafing  by  the  laws  intended 
to  support  antagonistical  interest  to  his  own. 
He  feels  he  supplies  the  sinews  of  war — the 
luxuries  of  peace — that  every  vessel  that  goes 
down  to  the  sea,  is  freighted  -with  his  labors, 
and  while  the  wide  world  is  stimulated  to  ac¬ 
tivity  by  his  productions,-  he,  in  his  quiet  home, 
is  lost  sight,  of,  and  only  viewed  as  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water,  by  those,  vyho  take 
the  supplies  as  they  spring  from  the  bosom  of 
nature,  and  transfer  them  to  suit  fche  various 
wants  of  the  world.  In  commerce  he  sees 
his  raw  material  in  the  hands  of  trade,  ship¬ 
ped  to  distant  points,  and  the  profits  making 
merchant  princess — he  follows  the  same  to  the 
great  factories  and  looms,  where  elements,  con¬ 
trolled  by  man,  starts  into  action  a  moving 
panorama,  and  from  cellar  to  attic,  the  groan  of 
the  conquered  agency  whirls  the  noiseless  ma¬ 
chinery  into  combinations^  from  which  issues 
fabrics,  which  give  comfort  to  the  poor,  pride 
to  the  rich,  and  sends  rejoicing  upon  the  ocean, 
that  munificent  commerce,  under  whose  white 
spread  symbols  the  condition  of  man  is  ameli¬ 
orated,  and  civilization  quickened.  He  here 
finds  the  manufacturers,  the  third  removed 
from  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  amassing  fabu¬ 
lous  wealth,  and  in  pomp  and  circumstance, 
wielding  almost  dynastic  influence.  Into  the 
great  warehouses  of  stupendous  trade,  he  again 
finds  in  its  various  gradations  the  retailer  dis¬ 
tributing  in  all  its  removes,  the  vast  wealth  of 
these  stamped  fabrics,  and  riches  greater  than 
ever  narrated  in  “Eastern  story,’’  crowning 
and  investing  with  regal  power  all  those  whose 
good  fortune  or  genius  has-  given  them  posi¬ 
tion.  Then,  again,  lie  sees  those  who  rule 
over  the  affairs  of  men,  no  matter  under  what 


form,  monarchy  or  republic,  demanding  from 
thVrich  freights  of  commerce,  their  share.  At 
the  portals  of  "trade  they  station  their  senti¬ 
nels,  who  demand  of  every  Argonaut  who  en¬ 
ters.  a  clip  from  their  golden  fleece.  This 
wealth,  thus  cunningly  raised,  goes  into  the 
'treasures  of  jpower,  and  is  doled  out  to  the 
flatterer,  the  sycophant,  to  all  who  will  bend 
the  ‘‘pregnant  binges  of  the-knee,  that  thrift 
may  follow  fawning.”  At  this  point  an  antag¬ 
onism  springs  up  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  sees  from  the 
time  his  staples  have  left  his  hands,  up  to  this 
point,  a  constant  accession  of  power  and 
strength,  and  all  between  himself  and  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  government,  dependent  upon  the 
latter  for  patronage  and  support.  He  feels  he 
is  the  prey  in  this  arrangement,  and  indignant¬ 
ly  seeks  a  remedy.  But  he  lives  isolated  in  ru¬ 
ral  districts,  and  has  to  compete'with  the  men 
of  cities,  and  compact  masses?,  whose  moral 
perceptions  are  too  often  dulled  by  misuse, 
and  whose  wits-  nr©  sharpened  by  use,  and  in 
despair,  after  being  abused,  cajoled,  ridiculed, 
he  submits  to  his  fate.” — Cheraw  Gazette. 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

Raising  Hogs. 

Oxford,  N.  C.,  Jan.  13th,  1858. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  I  have  nothing  to  do  and  so 
much  time  to  spare,  I  thought  I  would  drop  you 
a  liint  about  hogs.  The  raising  of  pork  is  no 
small  item  to  every  good  farmer.  In  rhe  South', 
without  a  plenty  of  this  important  article,  no 
good  master  can  feel  contented ;  and  since 
my  return  from  the  South  and  West,  where  I 
heard  so  much  talk  about  tire  supply  from  the 
West  being  cut  off  by  that  dreadful  scourge 
known  as  the  hog  cholera,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  my 
brother  farmers  to  give  them  my  experience  in 
raising  hogs  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  first  year  that  I  set  out  on  my  own  hook, 
I  was  well  cared  for  by  my  father,  who  gave 
me  i  plenty  of  stock  of  all  kinds  to  commence 
with.  I  was,  and  always  have  been,  partial  to 
hog  raising,  so  I  gave  my  bogs  all  the  care  I 
could.  J  payed  much  attention  to  the  breed, 
and  what  few  I  raised  I  thought  of  a  superior 
kind,  being  across  on  the  Snapdragon,  Berk¬ 
shire  andTrish  Grazier. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  with  thisfine  breed  of  hogs, 
(as  they  have  since  proved  to  be,)  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  raise  pork  enough  for  the  first  three  years  of 
my  farming  life.  My  hogs  would  sicken  and 
die,  do  what  I  would,  with  some  disease  or  oth¬ 
er.  On  one  occasion,  while  examining  my 
hogs  in  a  pine  field,  I  noticed  the  best  and  fat¬ 
test  of  them  were  employed  in  rooting  up  pine 
roots  and  eating  them  greedily,  while  those  in 
lower  plight  cared  little  or  nothing  for  them, 
and  contented  themselves  with  grass.  I  ob¬ 
served  this  several  times,  and  catne  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  :  that  it  could  not  be  for  the  sustenance 
that  the  fattest  and  best  of  my  hogs  were  de¬ 
vouring  these  roots  so  greedily  ;  ifit  was,  why 
did  notthepoor  ones  seem  as  anxious  to'get  the 
roots?  And  again,  why  was  it  that  whenever 
I  lost  a  hog  or  shoat,  it  was  one  hi  fine  condi¬ 
tion-? 
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1  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  my  conclusion 
was  correct,  that  it  was  not  for  the  sustenance 
that  they  eat  the  root,  but  that  it  is  a  hog  med¬ 
icine,  and  they  use  it,  and  know  it  by  instinct 
as  the  dog  resorts  to  grass  for  all  of  his  ailmentsj 
Being  satisfied  for  what  purpose  the  pine  root 
was  used  by  the  hog,  1  determined  to  try  this 
remedy  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  so  I  got 
the  spirits  of  turpentine,  knowing  that  was  a 
strong-  anthelmintic  and  diruretic,  commenced 
giving  my  hogs  a  common  teaspocnful  tdevery 
hog  that  was  weaned  from  the  mother.  They 
soon  gave  strong  indications  of  health  ;  and  to 
show  on  what  my  confidence  is  built,  since 
1847,  I  have  not  lost  a  hog  of  any  description, 
or  kind,  that  I  know  of,  from  disease  of  any  kind. 

It  may  be  that  the  spirits  of  turpentine  may 
relieve  the  hog  cholera.  It  can  be  used  in  a 
simple  manner:  just  take  a  quart  of  shell- 
corn.  or  wheat,  put  it  in  a  tub  and  measure  a 
teaspoonful  per  head  to  all  of  your  hogs.  Be 
careful  to  mix  the  turpentine  well  in  the  vessel, 
and  then  scatter  it  over  the  ground  so  that  each 
one  gets  his  share.  W.  L. 

Remarks. — The  above  prescription  is  very  near 
the  same  as  our  proposed  remedy  (tar)  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

-  imq-  -C7— - 

“Holding  on  to  Cotton  and  its  Effects.” 


Mr.  Editor  :-~An  article  under  the  above 
caption,  from  the  New  York  Day  Book,  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  how  such 
a  palpable  misrepresentation  of  the  true  state 
of  things  could  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. — 
The  writer  asserts  that  the  cause  of  the  present 
distress  among  many  of  the  Northern  mer¬ 
chants,  is  owing  to  the  indebtedness  ofSoulhern 
merchants  to  them,  who  cannot  pay,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  planters  won’t  sell  their  cotton.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Southern  planter  “to  sell 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  sustain  the  character  of 
the  South,  by  discharging  the  debt  she  owes, 
rather  than  hold  on  months  longer,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  downfall  of  a  large  class  of  Northern 
creditors  who  have  waited  long,  and  are  still 
waiting,  with  a  full  reliance  and  faith  upon  the 
determination  of  these  Southern  customers  to 
maintain  their  hitherto  high  reputation  for 
soundness  and  reliability,”  &c. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  financial  pressure 
among  Northern  merchants,  springs  from  no 
such  cause.  It  can  be  traced  to  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances.  But  that  is  not  our  bus¬ 
iness  at  present.  All  this  talk  of  Southern  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  North,  is  mere  moonshine. 
Our  merchants  may  owe  for  their  goods  ;  we 
don’t  doubt  that.  Their  customers,  the  plant¬ 
ers,  may  owe  them,  and  delay  payments,  because 
they  haven’t  sold  their  cotton.  This  may  be  true, 
also — but  the  indebtedness,  in  the  main,  is  to  the 
banks  at  home-,  these  legalized  brokers’  offices 
or  shaving-shops  that  have  come  between  the 
Southern  and  Northern  merchants,  to  reap  the 
richer  harvest. 

Everybody  at  all  familiar  with  business, 
knows  how  these  things  are  managed  novv-a- 
days  One  of  our  merchants  could  not  borrow  of  a 


bank  here,  $1000  upon  a  note  endorsed  by  half 
the  District,  to  go  North  to  buy  goods,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  pays  only  6  per  cent.  The  New  York 
merchant  tells  him  “we  don’t  want  your  money  $ 
just  give  us  your  note  payable  at  any  South 
Carolinabank.”  The  ink  is  hardly  dry  before  this 
note  is  bought  by  the  very  bank,  perhaps,  which 
refused  to  lend  him  money  on  a  good  note,  and 
transferred  by  the  agent  to  the  bank  at  home  for 
collection.  It  has  been  shaved  at  12  or  15  per 
cent.  Who  pays  for  the  operation?  The  planters 
who  buys  the  goods,  and  who  is  now  estreated 
to  sell  his  cotton  at  a  sacrifice  to  save  the  ope¬ 
rators.  For  the  last  four  months  we  have  heard 
this  ding  dong  from  the  newspapers,  the  fac¬ 
tors,  the  merchants,  the  banks  and  the  cotton 
buyers,  (who,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere  bank 
puppets.)  to  ‘sell  your  cotton.’  In  the  face  of  a 
small  ballance  of  last  year’s  crop  unconsumed, 
and  a  small  crop  this  year  (1857,)  to  come  in, 
we  have  been  told  cotton  must  go  down,  down, 
down.  The  panic  has  been  hurled  at  us  ter 
boot;  aud  now  as  the  storm  is  over,  and  advices 
from  Europe  of  a  more  favorable  character, 
being  constantly  received,  we  are  greeted  with 
the  same  cry — “sell  your  cotton  before  itistwo 
late”  Cotton  is  better  than  specie,  because  it  13 
a  bill  of  exchange,  and  not  an  exponent  of 
wealth  only,  but  a  creator  of  wealth. — Ex. 

Hold  Ok. 

- - -  8  yi  - — 

To  Preserve  Leather. — Add  to  one  pint  of 
animal  oil,  a  piece  of  India  rubber  the  size  of 
a  hen’s  egg,  or  its  equivalent,  then  apply  heat 
until  the  India  rubber  is  dissolved.  If  this  is 
applied  warm  to  leather  which  is  free  from 
paste  and  dirt,  a  very  large  amount  of  it  will 
be  absorbed,  and  tho  leather  will  thus  be  ren¬ 
dered  water-proof  and  much  more  durable.  It 
is  a  very  cheap  and  excellent  compound  to  bs 
put  upon  boots  and  shoes. 

Farmers  whose  boots  are  almost  constantly 
exposed  to  water  and  snow,  during  the  stormy 
season,  often  lose  much  of  comfort  as  well  as 
money,  by  not  properly  protecting  the  leather. 

[Wisconsin  Farmer. 

- — i — - 

Mortar. — The  ancients  made  a  kind  of  mor¬ 
tar  so  very  hard  and  binding,  that  it  is  novr 
found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  separate  the 
parts  of  some  of  their  buildings.  The  lime 
ilsed  in  these  harder  mortars  is  said  to  have 
been  prepared  from  the  very  hardest  stones, 
sometimes  from  marble.  Fine  sand  makes 
weak,  and  coarse  sand  strong  mortars,  and  the 
sand  should  be  washed  before  mixing,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  large  grains.  The  lime  should  be 
thoroughly  burned,  and  perfectly  white.  The 
principle  on  which  it  hardens  is,  that  the  lime 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  hardens, 
forming  a  concrete  round  the  grains  of  sand.— 
It  was  customary  to  mix  with  the  lime  and 
sand,  chopped  straw,  but  cow’s  hair  has  been 
substituted  ;  this  is  only  introduced  to  cause  it  to 
bind  together,  and  prevent  cracking  in  the 
drying.  It  is  only  used  for  the  prime  coat. — 
Scientific  American. 


Two  drachms  of  sugar  of  lead  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  water,  is  good  for  inflamed  teata. 
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Sheep  and  Dogs. 

We  re-publish  in  this  number,  from  the  “Unionville 
Journal,”  a  “Report  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  read  before 
the  Union  District  Agricultural  Society, ”  by  C.  Gage, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  which  we  call 
the  attention  of  all  would-be  sheep  raisers  in  our 
State,  and  especially  to  tlie  closing  remarks  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  dogs.  We  are  informed  by  the  Committee, 
that  there  are,  in  the  District  of  Union,  7,360  sheep, 
and  4,845  dogs — not  two  sheep  for  each  dog  in  the 
District  to  kill — alight  job,  indeed,  when  it  is  known 
many  a  dog  has  slain  his  score  or  more  in  one  night. — 
The  Committee  recommended  to  tax  dogs,  or  make 
them  responsible  for  their  acts.  The  former  would 
undoubtedly  he  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil,  for  as 
the  Committee  say,  it  is  defficult  to  detect  a  sheep 
killing  dog.  We,  with  the  assistance  of  several  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  House  and  Senate,  made  a  strong  effort 
to  get  a  bill  through  the  Legislature,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  Session,  which  had  been  neglected  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on  in  time  by  the  Committee  that  had  it  in 
charge,  for  the  protection  of  sheep  and  other  stock; 
but  one  clause  in  the  bill  was  objected  to,  and  al¬ 
though  its  friends  were  willing,  and  endeavored  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  House,  yet  at  that  stage  of  the 
Session,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  House  to  its  amendment.  And  on  putting 
it  to  the  test,  to  our  great  mortification— we  might,  as 
some  of  our  friends  say,  add  chagrin — one  member, 
a  single  member,  from  the  good  old  District  of  New¬ 
berry,  objected,  (wonder  if  they  have  more  dogs  in 
Newberry  than  sheep  ?)  upon  which  a  legal  gentleman 
from  Abbeville,  who  doubtless  knows  more  about  law 
than  sheep  raising,  moved  to  postpone  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  matter,  and  so  the  bill  was  lost. 
However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  give  up  in  despair, 
for  although  we  shall  not  be  amember  of  the  next  Leg¬ 
islature,  we  have  the  promise  of  many  gentlemen  that 
icill  be  there,  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion;  and  we  are 
determined  to  vote  for  no  man  who  is  not  in  favor  of 
some  law  for  the  protection  of  stock  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  thousands  of  worse  than  useless  dogs  in 
our  State.  And  we  believe  it  would  be  well  to  make 
it  a  test  in  all  the  districts,  believing  as  we  do,  from 


having  conversed  with  very  many  voters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  advocates  of somesuch  law  would  beaus-! 
tained  in  preference  to  dog-protecting  candidates.  We 
have  conversed  with  gentlemen  owning  packs  Of 
hounds,  that  were  in  favor  of  a  tax,  and  we  found  but 
little  opposition  in  the  Legislature  to  a  dog  law  of 
some  kind.  We  believe  that  our  State,  especially  the 
Upper  division  of  it,  is  as  well  adapted  to  sheep  rai¬ 
sing  as  ahy  other  in  the  Union  ;  but  before  we  Can  ever 
raise  that  most  useful  animal  successfully,  sortie  law 
ihust  be  enacted  which  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  dogs  how  itl  it.  We  con¬ 
versed,  a  few  days  since,  with  a  gentleman!  living  in 
Pickens  District,  who  informed  US  that,  Of  a  flock  of 
some  50  or 60  head,  we  think,  a  year  Or  two  since,  he 
could  not  now  find  a  single  sheCp  ;  aird  We  have  fared 
not  much  better  at  a  place  of  ourowh  blithe  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  He  informed  us  further,  that  a  great 
number  ofsheepin  the  range  between  Keowee  and 
Twelve  Mile  rivers  had  been  destroyed  by  dogs  within 
thelastyear — that  he  knew  several  clever  gentiemeD, 
the  owners  of  packs  Ofhotihds,  that  “followed  sheep  kill¬ 
ing  dogs,  and  they  knew  them  to  be  such.”  Now, 
we  think  such  gentlemen  should  be  made  to  respond 
in  ample  damages  fbr  all  the  shCep  killed  by  dogs  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  their  fox  hunting  excursions.  Their 
dogs  do  more  injury  to  the  country  than  would  ten 
or  a  hundred  times  the  number  of  foxes  they  destroy. 
We  blame  no  man  for  fox  hunting;  it  is  a  healthful, 
enlivening  sport;  we  followed  it  atone  time  ourself 
with  much  pleasure,  but  wo  kept  no  sheep  killing  dogs 
for  our  sport. 


Col.  Calhoun’s  Address,  Col.  Gage’s  Essays, 
and  Mr.  Woodward’s  Essay  on  Pisciculture. 

Itl  this  nulhbfer  will  be  found  under  the  head, ‘‘State 
Agricultural  Society,”  a  handsome  and  well  merited 
compliment  to  the  late  Annual  Address  before  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  delivered  by  the  President. 
Col.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  at  our  Fair,  in  November  last. 
The  address  was  published  by  order  of  the  Society, 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  by  order  of  ourself,  in  the  Farm* 
er  and  Planter,  February  No.  A  thousand  copies 
were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  double  that 
number  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter;  most  of  which 
have  been  distributed,  and  have,  without  doubt,  been 
read  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction  by  very  many 
citizens  of  our  State  and  sister  States  South.  Yet, 
not  a  fourth  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  our  State 
have  even  seen  or  perhaps  heard  of  it,  that  should, 
for  their  own  interest,  have  read  it,  for  a  thousand  cop¬ 
ies,  if  distributed  altogether,  to  those  who  are  noi 
subscribers  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  considera¬ 
bly  under  two  thousand  in  the  latter,  would  fail  very 
far  short  of  supplying  all  that  should  have  been  in 
possession  of  it.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
all  self-conceited  anti-book  farmers — and  there  are  a 
superabundance  of  such  in  our  State,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union — would  consid¬ 
er  it  a  loss  of  time  to  sit  down  and  read  it — would 
greatly  prefer  reading  the  everlasting  Kansas  diseut 
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sion.  Let  all  such  men  alone,  they  are  joined  to  their 
idols. 

Below  will  be  found  a  notice  from  “Hall’s  Journal 
af  Health,”  of  Col.  Gage’s  Essay  on  Hygiene,  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  last  volume.  Our  friend  has  much  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  such  a  notice — coming  from  such  a 
source,  it  is  worth  more  as  a  compliment,  than  half  a 
score  of  silver  cups.  Notice  from  such  a  quarter 
must  make  a  man  feel  that  he  may  be  doing  good,  and 
should  stimulate  him  to  take  up  his  pen  again.  This 
Co).  G.  has  done,  even  before  seeing  this  notice,  or 
perhaps  any  other,  for  we  know  our  Southern  papers 
have  been  very  sparing  of  their  compliments  ;  and  we, 
amongst  the  rest,  must  confess,  have  been  very  neg¬ 
lectful  of  our  duty  in  not  speaking  of  both  Addresses 
and  Essays  published  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for 
the  last  two  years,  in  terms  that  they  meriteriously 
claimed.  It  has  not  been,  however,  from  a  zcant  of 
all  due  regard  for  the  writers,  or  for  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  productions;  and  we,  therefore,  have 
nothing  to  plead  but  downright  neglect.  But  we 
stated  above  that  Col.  Gage  had  again  taken  up  hi3 
pen,  and  the  result  is  his  admirable  Essay  on  Meteor¬ 
ology  applied  to  Southern  Agriculture,  to  which  was 
awarded  a  premium  at  our  late  Fair,  and  which  should 
be  read  and  studied  by  every  ZiooA:-farmer  and  planter 
in  the  South.  We  repeat  his  remarks  on  the  seasons, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. : 

“Every  planter  of  common  observation,  has 
doubtless  been  struck  by  the  increasing  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  season  ;  the  recurrence,  at  short 
intervals,  of  severe  droughts;  the  drying  up  of 
springs  and  water  courses;  the  sudden  chan¬ 
ges  of  temperature;  the  late  frosts  of  spring, 
and  early  ones  offal!,  *  *  *  Our  water 

courses  are  annually  becoming  less  navigable, 
and  as  the  beds  fill  up,  the  valleys  become  more 
subject  to  inundation,  thereby  bringing  upon 
us  two  of  the  greatest  evils — a  deficiency  in  the 
crops,  and  an  increase  of  sickness.  Can  we  at¬ 
tribute  this  state  of  things  to  any  more  satis¬ 
factory  cause  than  the  reckless  clearing  np  of 
our  forests,  and  the  washing  away  of  the  soil — 
a  necessary  consequence  of  our  shallow  system 
of  plowing  ?” 

See  what  is  said  of  a  “River  Police,”  (would  to 
God  we  had  such  Police,) — on  “filling  up  water  cour¬ 
ses — ”on  “turning  out  old  fields”— of  “ponds  and  marsh¬ 
es” — of  “fog  clouds”  &c. — (“Murray”  in  our  copy 
should  be  Maury) — a  “sponge  and  brickbat,”  as 
compared  with  deep  and  shallow  plowing.  See  re¬ 
marks  on  “planting  season” — the  “selection  of  timber” 
— on  the  “seasons”  weather,  signs.  &c.,  &c.  And  in 
conclusion,  we  say  see  the  whole  article,  read  ar.d  study 
it.  If  you  have  let  the  children  tear  up  your  Februa¬ 
ry  number,  write,  and  vve  will  send  you  another.  You 
shall  have  no  excuse. 

And  again  we  would  say — 

Ho,  all  ye  lovers  of  fsbes, 

Look  down  upon  this  feast  of  dishes  ! 

Which  friend  Woodward  has  set  before  us  in  the 
March  number,  and  eat,  in  imagination,  to  your  utmost 
gastronomic  capacity.  Don’t  bo  alarmed,  good  read¬ 


er,  we  are  not  Ghoked  on  a  fish  bone,  but  have  only 
swallowed  a  verse  or  two  of  old  Tusser  and  a  leaf  of 
Webster.  But  “we  would  say”  again,  turn  to  our 
March  number,  and  read  carefully  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  Essay  ofT.  W.  Woodward,  Esq.,  on  “Piscieul' 
turc and  then  answer  us  the  question — why  can’t  any 
man — or  woman  if  you  please,  for  many  of  them  are 
more  enterprising  than  most  men — have  a  fish  pond 
and  raise  fish  just  as  easily  as  they  can  chickens,  ducks 
and  turkeys?  We  might,  if  asked,  give  two  or  three 
reasons  why  the  thing  is  not  attempted  by  every  body  ; 
the  first  is,  that  many  men  cannot  afford  to  loose  the 
time  from  the  cotton  and  corn  field — which  reason, 
also  prevents  them  from  having  gardens;  a  second 
one  is,  that  some  caring  nothing  about  this  luxury  them¬ 
selves,  have  no  disposition  to  procure  it  for  others  ; 
and  a  third  one  might  be  the  reason  given  by  “Quill,” 
for  his  mother’s  not  baking  the  bread,  which  we  will 
leave  our  readers  who  have  not  heard  it,  to  guess  at — 
and  as  neither  of  the  former  reasons  apply  to  ourself, 
of  course  we  must  submit  to  the  latter. 

In  setting  out,  Mr.  Woodward  says: 

“Believing  the  subject  of  Pisciculture  to  be 
one  in  which  there  is  considerable  intereso  rnan- 
ifested,  and  regarding  it  as  intimately  allied  to 
agriculture,  I  have  prevailed  upon  myself  (al¬ 
though  unaccustomed  to  handling  the  grey 
goosequill,)  to  intrude  upon  you  the  following 
report  on  the  above  mentioned  subject;  offer¬ 
ing,  moreover,  as  a  plea,  an  honest  desire  to  be 
reckoned  among  those  who  are  at  all  times  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  contribute  “a  mite”  for  the 
good  of  our  citizens  and  to  public  enterprise 
generally.” 

And  Mr.  W.  has  fully  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  his  position,  in  contributing  this  excellent  prac- 
practical  Essay  “for  the  good  of”  his  fellowman.  But 
we  are  spinning  out  our  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  was  at  first  intended,  and  recollecting  that 
we  have  above  referred  to  Dr.  Hall’s  notice  of  Col. 
Gage’s  Essay,  without  further  remarks  we  give  it: 

“Col.  R.  J.  Gage,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
communicated  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  ‘Plantation  Hygiene,’  embodying  facts 
in  relation  to  the  connection  between  clearing 
lands  and  health,  which  should  be  published  in 
every  newspaper;  showing  why  localities  sud¬ 
denly  become  unhealthful,  which  had  been  re¬ 
markable  for  fertility.” 

- — nrtQ  -gap— - 

Premium  List  lor  1853— -Errors  Corrected. 

We  have  received  the  thanks  of  Col.  Gage,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  for  having  got  out  so  promptly, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  “a  few  typographical  er¬ 
rors,”  so  well  the  Premium  List.  He  says,  “the  Car¬ 
olina  Office  made  me  spell  vase,  race,  and  you  make 
me  spell  hermetically ,  hermetrically.”  That  is  true, 
Col.,  and  we  take  back  that  r,  which  has  no  business 
in  such  company.  We  detected  the  error  in  vase,  and 
thought  we  had  corrected  it — but  if  we  did/our  prin¬ 
ter  has,  we  find,  passed  over  it  and  stuck  to  his  copy. 

Again,  “That  Porcelain,  Granite  and  Slone  Ware 
‘Salt  Stand,'  is  a  mistake — it  should  have  been  South 
Carolina  made,  or  South  Carolina  manufacture.  ’ 
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The  Blue  Bulge  Rail  Road 

That  section  of  the  Road  from  Anderson  to  Pendle¬ 
ton,  some  13  miles,  heretofore  known  as  the  Pendle¬ 
ton  Rail  Road,  has  been  completed  and  a  very  superi¬ 
or  engine,  the  “Blue  Ridge.”  with  open  platform  cars, 
is  now  making  her  daily  trips  to  our  Village.  On 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  April,  we  celebrated  the  event  in 
a  grand  jubilant  festival,  rarely  surpassed  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  we  presume,  of  which  the  most  laudatory  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  given  by  our  neighbors  of  the  Pick¬ 
ens  and  Anderson  papers.  But  we  very  much  fear 
we  have  “halloo’d  before  we  got  out  of  tne  woods,’ 
for  by  a  most  unreasonable  and  oppressive  tariff  of 
freights  that  have  been  attempted  to  be  forced  on  us, 
the  community  have  become  so  exasperated  as  to 
threaten  indignation  meetings,  if  nothing  worse  ;  and 
most  of  our  merchants  have,  we  understand,  deter¬ 
mined  on  employing  vvaggons,  which  will  cost  them 
less  to  bring  their  goods  from  Anderson,  than  by  Rail 
Road.  With  all  due  respect  for,  and  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  the  officers  having  the  Road  in  charge, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion — and  in  it 
we  are  not  alone — that  a  most  stiicidal  policy  is  being 
pursued  in  this  matter  -one  calculated  to  make  ene¬ 
mies  instead  of  friends. 

We  can  but  believe,  however,  when  the  Board  of 
Directors  come  together,  such  steps  will  be  taken  as  to 
reconcile  all  parties.  But  if  not,  we  will  venture  the 
assertion  that,  when  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail  Road  again 
knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Legislature,  she  will  find 
none  from  this  quarter  to  open  it.  In  conclusion,  we 
would  remark  that  the  freights  charged  from  Ander¬ 
son  to  Pendleton,  would  amount  to  a  prohibition,  if 
extended  to  Charleston,  viz. :  Cotton,  $7.69  per  bale  ; 
and  flour,  $2.87  per  sack. 

- — ♦  -»  »  &sm - 

3  Our  Paper. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  being  able  to  send 
them  out  a  much  fairer  sheet  than  we  have  heretofore 
done.  Our  paper-makers  have  greatly  improved  the 
quality  of  their  paper,  and  promise  to  do  better  still. 
We  also  expect  to  obtain  from  them  colored  paper  for 
our  backs  in  future.  We  are  taking  all  possible  pains 
to  make  a  clear  and  fine  impression,  and  if  we  could 
only  get  “a  white  man’s  chance,”,  in  the  way  of  pat¬ 
ronage.  as  other  agricultural  papers  do,  we  would  trim 
and  send  out  as  neat  a  pamphlet  as  any  of  them 
can  boast  of — but  we  cannot  afloul  it  with  our  present 
penurious  support. 

- -CBS*— - 

The  “Pendleton  Messenger.” 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Symmf.s,  of  our  Vil¬ 
lage,  to  revive  this  once  very  popular  paper  in  our 
State.  Our  young  friend  is  fully  competent  to  the 
task  of  editing  a  paper,  and  should  he  succeed  in  the 
undertaking  as  well  as  did  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  F. 
W.  Syemes,  it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  his  friends, 
and  especially  to  the  old  patrons  of  the  former  “Mes¬ 
senger.”  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Prospectus  on 
our  advertising  sheet. 


The  next  Convention  will  meet  at  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  on  the  10th  of  May.  We  find  in  some  of  our 
exchanges  the  address  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  Convention  at  Knoxville,  to  the  people  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Gov.  Alston  has  appointed 
Delegates  from  the  State  at  large,  but  we  have  heard 
of  none  having  been  appointed  by  the  Districts.  It  ia 
hoped,  however,  there  will  be  such  appointments 
through.out  the  State ;  and  that  when  they  meet,  some¬ 
thing  more  lhan  talk  will  be  done.  'If  the  Delegates 
can  only  agree  among  themselves  to  get  up,  on  re¬ 
turning  borne,  Exporting  Companies,  so  that  planters 
may  export  their  own  cotton,  instead  of  selling  to 
speculators  at  from  one  to  two  cents  less  than  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  worth,  according  to  pi  ices  abroad,  as  has  been 
the  case  throughout  the  whole  cotton  selling  season 
just  passed,  something  important  will  be  gained.  Pro¬ 
ducers  never  have  been  more  imposed  upon,  and  yet 
the  papers  throughout  the  South,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,’  have  been  all  the  time 
advising,  urging  the  planters  to  sell  their  cotton  and 
sarc  the  merchants.  With  a  thousand  false  reports 
about  the  stopping  of  looms  and  the  overwhelming  crop, 
they  have  been  actually  scared  into  selling  their  cotton, 
for  which,  by  holding  on  to  one  month  longer,  they 
might  have  obtained  greatly  enhanced  prices.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  an  article — “ Holding  on  to  Cot¬ 
ton  and  its  E  feeds, ”  which  we  have  taken  from  some 
exchange  withoutcredit,  in  this  number;  “HoIdo»’,- 
is  on  the  right  track. 

- — ♦-»o-gS3»n. - 

Acknowledgements. 

■  ■  ■  -  - 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  our  Hon. 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
for  favors.  Judge  Evans,  Gov.  Hammond, 
Col.  Orr  and  Gen.  Bonham  are  especially  en¬ 
titled  to  our  thanks  for  their  attention.  Be¬ 
sides  Sundry  Congressional  Documents,  seeds, 
&c.,  &c.,  from  all,  we  have  received  from 
our  greatly  esteemed  friend,  Gen.  Bonham,  five 
volumes  of  “Reports  of  Explorations  and  Sur¬ 
veys  to  ascertain  the  most  Practical  and  Economi¬ 
cal  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  Riv¬ 
er  to  the  Pacific.'”  This  is  a  work  that  we  should 
long  hesitate  to  fix  a  price  on.  Really,  Gener¬ 
al,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ‘‘signs”  that  we  have 
recognized  in  a  great  while ;  again,  a  thousand 
thanks  to  you.  The  Hon.  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  also,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  fa¬ 
vors. 

- ♦♦♦  -Oar— - 

iLangstroth’s  Patent  Bee  Hive. 

We  refer  to  an  article  from  the  “Dollar  Newspa¬ 
per,”  written  by  P.  J.  Mahan,  in  answer  to  some  in¬ 
quiries  about  and  remarks  on  Langstroth’s  Patent  Bee 
Ilive;  and  inform  our  readers  that  we  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  short  time  to  sell  Hives  and  Rights  to  use  in 
our  State  or  elsewhere,  where  the  Right  for  the  State 
or  District  has  not  been  sold. 
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To  Correspondents. 


The  Harmon  Proposition. 


We  have  received  two  communications — one  by 
“Aiken,”  which  is  drawn  out  by  the  article  of  “Pen¬ 
dleton,”  in  our  last  number ;  and  the  other  by“E,  E. 
E.,”  advocating  weeds — both  of  which  we  would  be 
pleased  to  publish  if  the  writers  will  send  us  their 
proper  names.  Our  rule  is,  to  publish  no  communi¬ 
cation  from  a  gentleman  unless  his  name  accompanies 
it,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  vv.e  have  in  a  very  few  instances 
departed  from,  and  prefer  adhearing  to  strictly.  This 
rule  only  applies  to  gentlemen— ladies  may  not,  if  they 
choose,  observe  it.  We  are  bringing  ou r guns  to  bear 
on  “Broomsedge’s”  weedy  breastwork,  but  have  not 
yet  quite  ammunition  enough  in  store  to  renew  the 
attack,  and  we  fear,  with  his  new  recruits,  he  will  give 
ns  a  hot  reception  in  June. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  T.  W. 
Woodward,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  “Piscator,”  but  too 
late  for  this  number.  Shall  appear  in  our  next. 

- — — ^  •♦♦  •fci  - 

Winter’s  Patent  SJEuI^y  Saw  Mill, 

We  have  heretofore  neglected  to  call  the  attention 
of  Mill  owners,  or  those  desiring  to  go  into  the  Saw 
Mill  business,  to  the  above  named  Mill,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  which,  with  several  certificates,  will  be  found 
in  this  and  subsequent  numbers.  No  man  owning 
one  of  the  old  fashioned,  clumsy  Sash  Saw  Mills, 
should  hesitate  to  tear  out  his  sash  and  substitute  the 
“Mulay;”  nor  should  any  man  intending  to  build  a 
new  mill,  think  of  building  any  but  the  -‘Mulay” — un¬ 
less  he  is  situated  where  he  can  dispose  of  a  large  amount 
of  lumber,  and  mtay  prefer  the  Circular  Saw;  and 
«ven  then  he  would  find  it  less  expensive  to  put 
up  and  superintend  two  or  throe  “Mulays,”  than  one 
Circular  Saw. 

We  are  authorized  to  sell  State,  District  or  Individ¬ 
ual  Rights,  and  will  attend  to  the  same  promptly  when 
oalj.ed  on, or  written  to. 

* - r*— •  »  .1  —i  - 

Our  Exchanges. 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  received  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  the  “Clarendon  Banner,”  a  large  and 
well  filled  sheet,  which  the  character,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Ervin,  the  Editor,  sustains  as  a  writer, 
must  make  a  most  popular  journal.  The  ‘‘Ban¬ 
ner”  is  published  weekly,  by  Oalvo  &  Co.,  at 
Manning,  Clarendon  District,  at  $2  in  advance. 
We  will  exchange  with  pleasure. 

-%lThe  Mountain  Echo,”  a  neat  and  interesting 
little  sheet,  as  are  no  doubt  the  young  ladies 
who  contribute  to  it3  columns,  is  received  from 
the  Spartanburg  Female  College,  edited  by  the 
Faculty  and  Pupils.  Monthly,  at  50  cents  per 
annum.  Shall  be  pleased  to  exchange. 

To  the  editors  of  our  old  aijd  excellent  list 
of  exchanges,  who  are  from  time  to  time  speak¬ 
ing  a  good  word  for  us,  we  say,  thank  you, 
brethren,  a  thousand  times  over.  May  your 
shadows  never  grow  less. 


We  are  authorized  to  state  that  Col.  R.  J.  Gage  will 
take  a  chance  at  the  Harmon  “Essay  and  just  as  we 
were  going  to  press,  we  received  the  following  from 
Maj.  Tkos.  Davis,  of  Columbia.  What  say  you  all, 
gentlemen  ? 

George  Seaborn, Esq. — Sir: — In  the  Farm¬ 
er  and  Planter  for  this  month,  I  see  an  offer 
from  Mr.  Harmon  of  $100  for  an  essay  on  the 
improvement  of  our  wet  and  exhausted  lands. 

Now,  would  not  $500  be  a  more  likely  sum 
to  bring  talent  to  the  production  of  an  essay, 
the  suggestions  of  which  will  be  better  worth 
our  consideration  or  adoption,  than  so  small  a 
sum  as $100? 

I  respectfully  submit  this  to  your  and  his 
consideration,  and  I  will  be  one  of  fifty  to  give 
ten  dollars  each,  for  an  essay  on  this  very  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Mr.  E.  Hope,  of  Columbia, 
will  give  $10,  also,  for  the  same  object. 

1  am,  very  truly, 

Thomas  Davis. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  April  19th,  1858. 
Correspondents  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

An  esteemed  friend  from  Leesville,  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  am  glad  to  see  your  paper  doing  so  well. 

I  think  it  gets  better  as  it  grows  older.  Some 
of  your  contributors  are  making  themselves 
useful  to  others.  If  they  should  tire  of  well 
doing,  may  you  always  find  others  to  come  to 
yoyr  aid  in  time  of  need.” 

Amen,  say  toe,  General.  Most  of  our  old  friends 
do  stick  to  us  like  brothers.  Some  have  grown  weary 
and  have  either  abandoned  the  field,  or  taken  a  stump 
—perhaps  they  may  bring  up  their  row  after  taking  a 
rest.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have,  every  now  and  then, 
a  new  recruit,  who  takes  hold  with  a  zeal  that  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  cause.  Would  that  we  could  have  daily 
accessions  to  our  force,  for  although  we  have  a  wide 
field  from  which  we  may,  by  industry  and  persever- 
auce,  gather  much  valuable  food  for  our  readers — yet 
we  would  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  up  the  Farm¬ 
er  aqd  Planter  entirely  of  original  matter.  We  trust 
our  friend  will  give  us  help  as  soon  as  he  passes  through 
the  heat  and  burthen  of  his  own  crop,  for  there 
is  danger  of  his  row  in  our  field  becoming  iceedy,  if 
much  longer  neglected,  and  we  do  hope  he  is  not  an 
advocate  of  weeds. 

-  uriD  i  i  i  fir  - 

California  Soap. — Five  lbs.  of  white  bar 
soap,  or  yellow,  if  white  cannot  be  had;  four  lbs. 
sal  soda;  one  half  lb.  borax,  one  ounce  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  mixed  with  twenty-five  quarts  of  pure  soft 
water,  rain-water  is  bust.  The  water  should 
be  heated  and  the  soap  is  dissolved  in  it.  The 
other  articles  should  be  dissolved  in  a  separate 
vessel  in  a  few  quarts  of  water,  a  few  quarts 
out  of  the  twenty-five  quarts.  When  all  is  dis¬ 
solved,  mix  them,  stirringthe  mess  well  as  they 
are  poured  together. — Valley  Farmer ■ 
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Delinquents. 


Ail  esteemed  friend  and  subscriber,  in  sending  up  ( 
his  subscription,  writes  us  as  follows.  VVe  thank  him  ' 
most  sincerely  for  bis  kind  regard, and  wish  as  sincere-  j 
£y ,  that  every  man  had  the  -soul  of  W.  T.  C.;  if  so.  | 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  “handing  round”  any  1 
subscriber;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  of! 

- “Mankind  are  nnco  weak, 

An  little  to  be  irusted  ; 
i f  self  the  wav-ring  balance  shake, 

It’s  really  right  adjusted.” 

Such  men,  we  think  it  is  proper  to  expose,  as  J 
they  may  not  swindle  others  as  they  have  us.  And 
hence  we  expect  to  hand  round  many  more  names 
before  the  close  of  our  volume.  We  know  we  have 
many  honest  and  honorable  subscribers  who  haveMcg- 
lected  to  pay  for  their  or  our  paper,  as  punctually  as 
they  should  have  done,  but  it  is  from  neglect,  and  not 
—we  are  sure — from  any  disposition  to  defraud  us 
of  our  just  and  hardy  earned  dues.  We  charge  no¬ 
thing  for  laying  out  of  the  use  of  our  money  ;  hence  our 
subscribers  ought  to  be  the  more  punctual  in  their 
payments;  but  it  is  a  small  matter  yearly,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  neglected.  If  we  had  a  list  of  five  to  ten 
thousand  subscribers,  we  could  better  afford  to  wait, 
and  even  loose  some  debts,  but  with  our  scanty  list, 
we  cannot,  without  great  sacrifice,  either  wait  or  loose ; 
and  consequently,  shall  be  compelled  to  take  leave  of 
our  old  friends  and  patrons  at  the  close  of  the  current 
volume — though  reluctantly  it  may  be. 

Jin  our  weed  fight,  friend  “Broomsedge”  seems  to 
•think  he  has  discovered  a  pretty  strong  disposition  in 
eps  to  take  to  ou,r  heels,  but  having  held  out  so  long  in 
.contending  against  such  a  host  of  giants  as  have  op¬ 
posed  us,  we  conclude  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the 
strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  and  so  we  shall  give 
them  “a  little  more  grape”  before  we  run.  We  shall 
— being  pretty  hard  pressed,  however,  be  much  oblig¬ 
ed  for  all  the  help  we  can  get.  We  have  been  expect¬ 
ing  our  old  friend  “Cbinquepin  Ridge”  to  come  to 
our  assistance,  but  he  stands  off  and  calmly  looks  on 
as  though  he  did  not  caie  a  straw  if  we  do  get  licked. 

We  do  not  suppose  our  friend  W.  T.  C.  intended 
or  desired  his  communication  to  be  published,  but  it 
suits  us  at  this  time  as  a  text,  and  “take  the  responsi¬ 
bility 

Laurens  C.  H.,  S.  C„  ? 

April  5th,  1858.  £ 

Maj.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir: — To  make  amends 
for  keepingyou  out  ofyourmoney  for  thisyears’ 
subscription  for  your  very  welcome  and  valua¬ 
ble  paper,  please  find  enclosed  two  dollars  for 
this  and  the  next  year.  I  perceive  you  are 
handing  around  some  of  your  defaulting  sub¬ 
scribers — that  is  right;  any  man  that  would 
subscribe  for  a  paper,  and  such  a  paper  as  yours 
is,  and  at  the  price  you  offer  h.  at,  and  is  mean 
enough  to  refuse  to  pay  for  it,  ought  to  be  rode 
on  a  sharp  edged  rail.  1  am  sorry  to  learn  you 
still  fear  you  will  have  to  give  it  up.  You  may 


Consider  me  a  life  subscriber  as  long  us  you  con¬ 
duct  it,  but  I  will  not  promise  further. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  any 
vocation  you  may  engage  in,  1  remain  yours, 

W.  T.  C. 

P.  S.  I  wish  you  to  continue  to  fightagainst 
weeds,  and  fight  valiantly,  and  if  at  any  time 
I  see  that  my  feeble  pen  can  do  you  any  ser¬ 
vice,  I  will  willingly  assist  you,  though  you  are 
host  within  yourself. 

Excuse  imperfections  iti  grammar  and  punc¬ 
tuation,  as  I  write  but  seldom.  W.  T.  C. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Oat  Grass. 

Mr.  Ebitor: — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  oat 
grass,  which  I  consider  the  best  adapted  to  our 
climate  of  any  grass  that  I  know  of,  as  it  will 
stand  the  longest  drought  as  well  as  the  sever¬ 
est  cold.  Ihave  had  it  growing  for  years  inmy 
garden,  and  supposed,  as  most  others,  that  it 
was  the  only  placethatit  would  grow.  Being 
pleased  with  it,  I  concluded  last  spring  to  give 
it  a  trial,  had  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  set 
with  it,  and  it  is  now  over  two  feet  high.  I 
have  been  feeding  my  milch  cows  with  it  since 
the  first  day  of  this  month.  The  quantity  of 
milk  has  been  increased  very  much.  Being 
ahead  of  all  othervegetation,  it  therefore  comes 
in  at  a  very  suitable  time.  It  may  be  cut  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  season,  after  which  it  will 
put  out  and  make  seed.  You  may  have  the 
same  grass  growing,  and  know  all  about  it,  if 
not,  the  specimen  1  send  you  is  about  an  aver¬ 
age  of  the  lot.  And  the  object  I  have  in  send¬ 
ing  it,  is,  that  you  may  bear  witness  with  me 
that  grass  can  be  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and 
with  but  little  trouble,  and  on  any  of  our  com¬ 
mon  lands,  as  the  lot  on  which  this  grew  is 
far  from  being  rich.  There  is  no  humbug  about 
this  grass.  Who  ever  may  try  it,  will  be  pleas¬ 
ed  with  it.  Should  you  not  have  it  growing, 
aud  wish  farther  information  in  relation  to  it, 
I  will  most  cheerfully  give  it;  aud  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Fanner  and  Planter  wishing  to 
give  it  a  trial,  and  will  so  inform  me,  I  will  send 
them  a  sufficiency  of  seed  in  August,  so  to  do, 
free  of  any  charge. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  L.  A.  Osborn. 
Anderson  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  April  13th,  1858. 

Remarks. — Through  the  polite  attention  of  the  F.m 
gineer  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Road,  Mr.  Bass,  we  receivr 
ed  the  specimen  of  grass  from  our  friend  Osborn,  for 
which  he  will  accept  our  thanks.  It  was  a  most  lux¬ 
uriant  branch  of  grass,  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  Q.f  a  deep  green  color,  and  justintho  hoot.  W* 
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take  it  to  be  a- species  of  the  oat  grass,  probably  the 
Andes  Grass. .  The  Holms'  avena ecus  of  some  writers, 
.  atxl  Avena  Elatior  o Combers.  If  vye  are  not  mistaken, 
the  same  species  of  grass  has  been  grown  on  borders  in 
some  of  the  gardens  of  our  village  for  many  years. — 
We  introduced  and  cultivated  it  in  Cass  County,  (la., 
a  few  years  since,  where  it  created  quite  an  excitement 
at  first,  but  whether  its  culture  lifts  been  continued 
there,  we  are  unable  to  say.  On  good  ground,  well 
prepared,  sown  broadcast,  it  produces  a  heavy  crop 
of  hay  that  is  relished  by  all  stock  that  we  have  fed -it 
to,  especiajiy  when  cut  about  the  time  the  head  is  in 
the  boot.  If  left  till  the  seed  matures,  die  straw  be¬ 
comes  too  bard  for  good  hay.  VVe  have  never  fed  it 
green,  but  doubt  not  it  would  be  valuable  as  a  soiling 
crop.  The  following  favorable  accounts  from  intelli¬ 
gent  and  practical  farmers  of  the  grass,  we  extract 
from  the  “Farbier’s  and  Planter's  EncvolopjEdia 

“From  Column's  Fourth  Report  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture,  of  Massachusetts  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  is  extracted. 

“The  tall  meadow  oat  (Avena  elatior)  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  county.  This  grass  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  farmers,  hut  the  success  which 
has  attended  its  cultivation  encourages  its  ex¬ 
tension.  A  Virginia  farmer  of  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  speaks  ofit,  after  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  as  a  hardy  plant,  bearing  drought  and 
frost,  heat  and  cold,  better  than  a ny  other  grass 
known  to  him.  A  Pennsylvania  farmer  pro¬ 
nounces  it  of  all  other  grasses  the  earliest,  la¬ 
test,  and  best  for  green  fodder  or  hay.  It  blos¬ 
soms  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  is  preferred 
to  ail  others  by  horned  cattle.  It  must  be  cut 
seasonably  or  it  becomes  hard  like  straw.  A 
Middlesex  farmer,  who  has. cultivated  it  several 
years,  and  whose  authority  is  of  the  highest 
character,  confirms  the  above  statements  of  its 
excellence  both  forgrazing  and  hay.  He  says, 
from  its  earliest  flowering  it  is  adapted  to  be 
sown  with  red  clover,  and  is  fit  to  be  cut  about 
the  first  of  June.  His  own  account  is  as  fol- 
Ipws : 

‘‘‘In  the  spring  he  sowed  with  barley  afield 
of  four  acres,  and  put  on  bushels  of  oat  grass 
seed,  5  lbs.  of  red  eiover,  and  2  lbs.  of  white  clo¬ 
ver  seed,  to  the  acre.  The  soil  was  thin,  and 
had  been  exhausted  by  long  cropping.  On  the 
3d  of  June  in  the  following  year  it  was  cut,  and 
gave  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  the  finest  and  best 
hay,  either  for  cattle  or  horses,  he  ever  had  in 
his  barn.’ 

“He  thinks  three  bushels  of  seed  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre.  It  is  well  adapted  forgra¬ 
zing  on  poor  and  exhausted  lands,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  a  richer  quality.  It  is  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  common  grasses,  and  through¬ 
out  the  dryest  weather  exhibits  a  green  appear¬ 
ance.  From  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  in  good 
condition,  he  obtained  over  20  bushels  of  well- 
cleaned  seed. 

“The  late  John  Lowell,  a  man  behind  no  oth¬ 
er  in  his  intelligent,  successful,  and  disinteres¬ 
ted  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  an  improved 
agriculture  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
generally,  says  that,  ‘under  his  cultivation,  it 
has  proved  a  most  valuable  grass,  and  fully  sus¬ 


tained  its  high  character.  It  is  a  very  early 
and  tail  grass,  yielding  a  good  burden.  It  will 
start  rapidly  after  cutting.  It  is  a  perennial 
and  enduring  grass,  and  on  his  first  experiment 
it  lasted  seven  years  without  the  necessity  of 
renewal.’ 

“A  farmer  in  Waltham  objects  to  sowing  the 
tall  maaclpw  oats  and  the  herdsgrass  (Timothy) 
together,  as  they  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
The  tall  meadow  oats,  when  I  visited  him, 
would  he  ready  for  the  scythe  in  ten  days,  or 
about  the  middle  of  June,  w’uile  the  herdsgrass, 
at  the  same  time,  had  not  begun  to  show  its 
head. 

“This  grass — Avena  elatior ,  tall  oat  grass — 
sends  forthflower-straws  during  the  whole  sea¬ 
son;  the  latter  math  contains  nearly  an  equal 
number  with  the  flowering  crop.  It  is  subject 
to  the  rust,  hut  the  disease  does  not  make  its 
appearance  till  after  the  period  of  flowering. — 
It  affects  the  whole  plant,  and  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe  the  leaves  and  straws  are  withered 
and  dry.  This  accounts  for  the  superior  value 
of  the  latter  math  over  the  seed  crop,  and  points 
out  the  propriety  of  taking  the  crop  when  the 
grass  is  in  flower.  The  nutritive  matter  af¬ 
forded  by  this  grass,  when  made  into  hay,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  table  is  very  small.” 

George  Sinclair. 

- — ®->-«  <5 - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Hog  Spaying,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor: — To  acquire  the  art  of  spay¬ 
ing  properly  and  successfully,  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  every  farmer.  And  having  learn¬ 
ed  this  morning,  from  one  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  hands  in  the  whole  country,  the  mystery 
of  this  art,  1  will,  with  your  permission,  give 
it  to  your  numerous  readers. 

He  says,  “Take  your  almanac  (Miller’s)  and 
notice  the  twelve  signs,  commonly  called  the 
Anatomy  of  Man’s  Body.  And  to  know  where 
the  sign  is,  first  find  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
against  it,  in  the  7th  column,  stands  the  sign 
the  moon  is  in  ;  then  finding  the  sign  here,  it 
shows  the  part  of  the  body  it  is  supposed  to 
govern.”  When  the  sign  is  in  the  Capricornus, 
Aquarius  or  Pisces,  there  is  no  danger  what¬ 
ever,  attending  the  operation  ;  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  might  be  successful  even  down  to  Leo,  but 
there  is  great  danger  after  Pisces.  And  he 
says— After  Leo  down  to  Capricornus,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  death  to  the  animal.*  Heprefers  spaying 
in  the  months  of  April  and  September;  these 
months  being  so  pleasant,  renders  it  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  animal.  He  says,  after  experi¬ 
menting  with  these  signs  for  lo  these  fifteen 

*Surely  a  mistake,  for  we  have  heard  of  many  hogs 
being  spayed  when  the  sign  was  in  the  heart,  (Leo) 
and  even  down  to  the  knees,  (Capricornus)  without 
producing  death. — Ed.  F.  Sf  P. 
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years,  he  has  become  perfectly  satisfied  that  lie 
who  observes  the  above  signs,  will  never  regret 
it. 

Since  I  have  been  able  to  read  understand- 
ingly,  I  have  looked  upon  signs  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  astronomer  of  Germany,  Dr.  Olbers 
did,  upon  seed  sown  in  the  moon,  after  forty 
years’ experimenting,  as ‘‘all  moonshine.”  There¬ 
upon  I  had  lost  all  faith  in  almanac  predie- 
rion  ;  but  the  remarkable  success  which  attends 
this  experienced  operator,  has  brought  back  a 
wavering  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  these  signs. 

I  would  advise  all  farmers  to  try  his  modus  op¬ 
erands  Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Plowstock. 

Murray’s  Ferry,  S.  C.,  April  8th,  1858. 

- —  o  ♦  •  - - - 

From  the  Dollar  Newspaper, 

The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee. 

Ansicer  to  “P.  J.  B.”  of  Blairsvillc,  and  k  Dutch  - 

man,”  of  Berks  County. 

The  inquiries  made  by  your  correspondents 
should  have  been  answered  long  since;  as  it 
has  not  been  done,  I  will  attempt  it.  ‘‘P.  J. 
B.”  requests  bee-hive  inventors  to  make  known 
through  the  columns  of  the  “Newspaper,”  the 
advantages  claimed  for  their  several  inventions. 
I  sincerely  trust  the  parties  referred  to  will  let 
your  readers  hear  from  them.  What  I  have  to 
say  will  he  in  behalf  of  the  Langstroth  Move- 
able  Comb  Hive,  briefly  as  follows:  Its  name. 
Moveable  Comb  Hive,  indicates  that  each  and 
every  comb  can  be  taken  out  and  returned  at 
pleasure.  Every  apiarian  will  at  once  perceive 
that  when  this  can  be  done,  he  has  as  much 
control  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  as  he  has  of 
his  vest  pocket.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  it 
can  be  made  right.  Artificial  swarms  can  be 
made  at  pleasure.  Swarming  can  be  prevented 
by  several  methods,  none  of  which  will  occupy 
five  minutes.  Perfect  protection  against  the 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  The  greatest 
possible  protection  agaiust  the  ravages  of  the 
moth  or  miller.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  say,  there  is  an  utter  impossibility  of  the 
worms  injuring  the  Moveable  Comb  Hive,  if 
the  owner  will  bestow  a  few  minutes  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  it.  It  is  perfectly  adapted,  in  one  min¬ 
ute,  to  swarms  of  any  size,  from  a  quart  to  a 
half  bushel.  The  very  latest  and  smallest 
swarms  can  be  made  in  Mr.  L.’s  hive,  and  by 
his  system  of  m  anagement  into  stocks  of  first 
quality.  All  the  best  honey  can  betaken  away 
and  an  inferior  article  supplied  in  its  stead. — 
Empty  combs  can  be  given  to  the  bees  to  fill 
again  or  to  breed  in.  As  it  takes  at  least  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  of  honey  to  make  one  pound  of  wax, 
the  bee  keeper  will  at  once  perceive  that  by 
supplying  empty  combs  be  saves  that  amount 
of  honey,  as  also  the  time  occupied  by  the  bees 
in  manufacturing  it.  I  will  here  remark,  there 
is  a  process  of  making  artificial  comb,  (for 
which  a  patent  has  been  applied)  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  a  matter  of  great  importance; 


but  to  continue.  Surplus  honey  crtii  be  taken 
with  the  utmost  ease  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
sealable  forms,  in  larger  quantities  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary.  The  bees  can  be  fed,  if  necessary,  in 
either  hot  or  cold  weather.  Queen  less  stocks 
can  be  supplied  with  queens  when  required. — 

I  have  discovered,  by  close  and  careful  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  drones  (males)  averaging  all 
classes  of  hives,  consume  nearly  if  not  quite 
half  of  tire  honey  gathered  by  the  working  bees 
during  the  period  of  their  (the  drones)  existence. 
Asa  few  of  them  answer  all  purposes  we  can 
determine  to  within  a  dozen  how  many  there 
shall  he  in  a  hive.  The  operation  of  making 
queens,  stowing  away  honey  and  pollen  and 
comb  building  can  be  minutely  observed.  Bees 
can  be  kept  in  parlors,  bed-.chanfibe.rs,  &c.,  with¬ 
out  any  annoyance  whatever,  &c  ,  &c.  I  have 
not,  nor  will  I  enumerate  all  the  advantages 
possessed  by  this  extraordinary  invention,  know¬ 
ing  your  partiality  for  condensed  articles. 

I  will  now  at  the  “Dutchman  ”  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  enough  has  been  written  in  your  col¬ 
umns  upon  the  subject  be  refers  to.  I  would 
have  brought  this  to  a  close  without  referring 
to  his  article,  but  as  I  have,  or  think  I  have, 
something  new  to  communicate  to  the  world, 
I  will  continue.  His  assertion  in  regard  to 
‘•'errors”  is  exceedingly  amusing.  For  instance, 
the  stinging,  or  working  bee,  being  the  female. 
I  will  make  your  correspondent  this  offer:  If 
he  or  any  other  person  desires  to  witness  the 
whole  operation  of  making  queens,  and  after 
being  made  deposit  their  eggs,  he  or  they  shall 
visit  my  apiary,  say  in  June  or  July.  If  they  are 
not  satisfied  of  the  facts  as  narrated,  I  wi.ll  pay 
thei  r  passage  coming  from  and  returning  to  their 
homes;  and  further,  I  will  show  to  the  naked 
eye  the  actual  commerce  between  the  sexes,  a 
matter,  itis  presumed,  which  has  been  by  man 
witnessed  but  twice  since  the  creation.  As- 
toundingas  this  may  seem  to  apiarians,  yet  it 
is  a  fixed  fact.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
last  assertion  cannot  be  shown  to  be  the  fact 
every  day,  as  I  shall  not  have  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  pf  young  queens,  nor  will  the  weather  al¬ 
ways  be  propitious.  The  modus  operandi  will 
he  communicated  at  the  proper  time  for  apia¬ 
rians  to  test  the  truth  or  untruth  of  my  asser¬ 
tions.  PiriNEAS  J.  Mahan. 

No.  720  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

- ■— - 

Pole  Evil  and  Fistula. — Eds.  Northivest- 
ern  Farmer : — I  herewith  send  you  a  receipt 
for  curing  the  above  complaint.  It  is  truly  said 
to  be  a  certain  cure;  I  have  tried  it  to  my  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Take  a  halfounce  gum  camphor,  half  ounce 
sugar  of  lead,  three  ounces  spirits  turpentine, 
three  ounces  aqua  ammonia,  add  three  gills  al¬ 
cohol;  mix  all  together;  let,  it  stand  a  day  or 
two,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Rub  the  part  affected,  and  warm  and  dry  it 
with  a  hot  iron  every  morning  till  it  disappears. 

J.  R.  Stand  ley. 

Platteville,  Iowa,  Nov.,  1S57. 


Old  hide-bound  meadows  or  pastures  are 
much  improved  by  harrowing  early  in  the  spring. 
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Yotsng  Woman’s  Part  in  Life. 


There  is  something  in  a  pleasant  faced  dam¬ 
sel  which  takes  a  young-  man’s  eye — whether 
he  will  or  no.  It  may  he  magnetism.  It  may 
he  the  sympathy  of  that  which  is  beautiful  in 
men’s  natures  for  that  which  is  lovely  in  wo¬ 
men’s.  The  women  have  great  [tower  over 
the  sex  called  sterner.  Particularly  so,  if  they 
be  young,  pretty  and  marriageable.  Young 
women  !  do  you  know  that  it  is  you  who  are 
to  mold  some  man’s  life?  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  you  long 
before  you  are  married  ?  A  word  you  may  say 
to  a  young  man  whom  you  may  never  marry 
nor  even  see  a  second  time,  will  possibly  exert 
an  influence  over  his  life  that  you  don’t  dream 
of!  A  smile  does  wondei-s  in  lighting  up  the 
dark  corners  of  a  man’s  soul — a  word  in  the 
right  place  may  electrify  his  whole  being.  A 
wrong  influence  will  do  more  damage  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  instant  than  a  life  time  may  correct.  The 
fashionable  extravagance  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  young  women,  in  town  and  country,  fright¬ 
ens  young  men  away  from  all  intention  of  mat¬ 
rimony,  leads  them  to  look  upon  the  whole  sex 
with  distrust,  and  drives  them  to  scenes  where 
they  are  not  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  of  wives  who  would  spend 
faster  than  they  could  make.  And  the  fact 
that  this  tendency  shows  signs  of  increase 
makes  the  case  worse.  The  fever  offasbiona- 
ble  d  ress,  the  ignorance  of  housewifery  accom¬ 
plishments,  the  lack  of  the  peculiar  home-vir¬ 
tues  that  are  calculated  to  make  a  home  love¬ 
ly — infect  the  villages  now-a-days  as  they  do 
in  the  city. 

When  an  earnest,  energetic,  hard  working, 
sensible  young  fellow,  who  is  in  search  of  a  wife, 
sees  this,  he  fears  and  hesitates,  refuses  to  mar¬ 
ry  at  all  perhaps,  and  so  does  only  half  the 
good  he  could  in  the  world — simply  because  he 
has  no  notion  of  fulfilling  the  homely  but  very 
truthful  adage  which  tells  of  placing  a  man’s 
nose  upon  the  grindstone.  We  commend  the 
subject  to  the  regards  of  our  young  women 
readers.  Let  them  cultivate  the  domestic  vir¬ 
tues — make  themselves  true  women — know  a 
woman’s  duties — cherish  their  hands  less  and 
their  intellect  more — and  their  lot  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  better.  More  than  this,  they  will  find 
that  there  are  mates  in  the  world  for  them,  and 
those  worth  having.  Will  not  mothers  bring 
the  true  mode  of  life  before  their  daughters  in 
the  light  in  which  it  oughtto  be  shown. — which 
is  nothing  more  than  that  of  common- sense. — 


j  That  is  the  rarest  of  virtues;  more  valuable 
because  there  is  comparatively  little  ofit  to  b<4 
found. — Germantown  Telegraph. 

- — lUfr-  ♦-+-+-CW - 

Cream  Cheese. — The  following  recipe  for 
'  making  cream  cheese  has  been  found  success- 
I  ful :  Take  a  quart  of  cream,  or  if  not  desired 
j  very  rich,  add  one  pint  of  new  inilk;  warm  it 
in  hot  water  until  it  is  about  the  heat  of  milk 
from  the  cow.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  rennet, 
let  it  stand  till  thick,  then  break  it  slightly 
with  a  spoon,  and  place  it  in  aframe  eightinch- 
es  square  and  four  inches  deep,  in  which  pre¬ 
viously  put  a  fine  canvas  cloth  ;  press  it  slight1-" 
ly  with  a  weight,  let  it  stand  twelve  hours, 
then  put  a  finer  cloth  in  a  frame — a  little  pow¬ 
dered  salt  should  be  put  over  the  cloth.  It  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  a  day  or  two. — Exchange. 

■ - — ©  ♦  *  .ga-w  - 

For  Washing. — Cut  into  small  pieces  a  pound 
of  bar  soap;  put  it  into  a  tin  pan  or  iron  pot,- 
with  one  quart  water.  Keep  it  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  till  the  soap  is  dissolved,  and  stir  in’ 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  powdered  borax.  When 
cool,  it  will  again  harden,  and  you  will  have 
double  the  quantity  ofsoap.  and  better  for  wash¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  clothes.  The  labor  ofrubbing 
is  very  much  diminished.  Four  spoonfuls  of 
borax  added  to  each  gallon  of  soft  soap,  when 
first  made,  will  greatly  improve  the  soap  for 
washing,  and  also  prevent  its  eating  the  hands,.- 
as  new  soap  is  apt  to  do. — Prairie  Farmer. 

To  Make  Coffee. — There  are  various'  re¬ 
ceipts  for  preparing  and  refining  coffee.  Ther 
following  is  the  best  that  has  ever  come 
under  our  view,  and  is  available  in  all  places. 

Procure  your  coffee  fresh  roasted,  and  not  tocr 
brown,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
for  three  pprsons.  Let  it  be  Mocha  and  grind5 
just  before  using  ;  putitintoa  basin,  and  break 
into  it  an  egg,  yolk,  white,  shell  and  all ;  mix  if 
up  with  a  spoon  to  the  consistence  of  mortar;- 
place  it  with  warm — not  boiling — water  in  the 
coffee-pot ;  let  it  boil  up  and  break  three  times, 
then  stand  a  few  minutes,  and  it  will  be  as- clear 
as  amber,  and  the  egg  will  give  it  a  rich  taste. 


For  ACotJGH.-An  excellent  remedy  foracougR 
caused  by  a  common  cold,  is  as  follows:  Take 
£  pint  of  sharp  vinegar,  place  in  it  an  egg  with¬ 
out  being  broken,  aiiowitto  remain  forty-eight 
hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  shell  has 
been  completely  dissolved  by  the  acid;  then 
break  up  the  egg  in  the  vinegar,  add  half  a  pint 
ofhoney,  which  being  well  mixed, will  beready 
for  use.  Take  a  spoonful  for  a  dose  several 
times  a  day.  It  is  said  that  it  never  has  failed 
to  produce  relief. — Ex. 

-  •  »♦  - 

To  Clean  Floors  and  Erase  Grease  Spots. 
— To  a  pailful  of  hot  soap  suds,  take  three  ta¬ 
ble-spoonsful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  you 
will  have  a  clean  floor. 

— - -  * - - - 

Rancid  butter  may  be  rendered  sweet  by 
churning  it  in  new  milk.  It  will  remain  sweet, 
however,  but  a  few  days. 


